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|. ABOUT this period an event of the most 
“important nature happened, the dismissal, 
- retreat, or whatever it may he called, 
lof the Grenville and Fox Ministry. If 
any sel of men appeared to be seated on a 
© tock, it was the late Ministry. The mi- 
ity in the House was contemptible 
point of numbers; and though there were 
inly many men of abilities amongst 
“them, they appeared to have so little con- 
dence in themselves, and in their own. in- 
ence, that they scareely ventured an op- 
_ position. In this state of things, the Gren- 
ille Ministry had the extraordinary absurdi- 
(as has been happily expressed by one of 
their own party), to build a wall against 
Which they might dash out their own 
rains. They pledged themselves to the 
) Gatholics that they would obtain certain con- 
ssions, which that sect had long demanded 
(aa vain ; and which related, in fact, to points 
) ef imaginary, rather than of real grievance. 
| 3t was notorious to every man in the king- 
Ndom, that the King had a conscientious 
Wersion to the proposed extension of reli- 
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gious toleration; that he considered it as 
contrary to his coronation oath, and to 
his direct pledge of supporting the esta- 
blished Protestant Religion. In defiance, 
however, of this knowledge, that the King 
actually entertained these scruples, and 
that when he was once resolved, it was 
difficult to dissuade him: -in despite of 
all these circumstances, the Grenville Mi+ 
nistry persisted im their purpose and in 
the event were dismissed. 

It seems to be an established rule in - 
practice, that every Minister must of neces+ 
sity have his Parliament: accordingly, the 
Grenville Ministry were no sooner dismissed, 
and the Portland Administration substituted 
in its place, than the state of parties required 
an immediate dissolution of the House of 
Commons. The cry was immediately raised, 
both in and out of Parliament, that it was - 
necessary to make an appeal to the people: 
the Parliament was accordingly dissolved, 
and. the appeal made. 

Colonel Wardle was at this time resident 
at Bath, anxiously employed in the super- 
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- vision of the education of his children, and || der these circumstances, we say, Mr. W, 


in the enjoyment of the domestic society 
of his friends. It was impossible, however, 
that a man of his active mind, should live 
in the midst of such general discussion, and 
public agitations without declaring his own 
opinions, and freely canvdssing those of 
others.—To say all in a word, in the circle 
of his friends and acquaintances, Colonel 
Wardle became very shortly known as 4 
decided friend to the liberties of the peo- 
ple, as an independant country gentleman, 
as a zealous, but temperate advocate for 
reform. This reputation became extended ; 
and the Electors of Oakhampton, acquaint- 
_ed with the public and private character 
of Mr. W. invited to stand for that Borough 
at the expected vacancy. 

The Borough of Oakhampton, in the 
same manner as many others, had been 
bought and sold from time immemorial, 
and a very recent purchase had transferred 
all the appendant votes, just on the eve of 
the general election: some grossness which 
atlended the performance of the act of sale, 
had recently irritated the Electors, and it 
was under this impression, they looked out 
for an independant member: a man, whose} 
decided character, and well-known and ac- 
knowledged worth, might unite those 
amongst themselves, who were not waver- 
ing between the desire of independence, and 
the habits of former servitude. 

Under these circumstances they invited 
Colonel Wardle to represent them. The 
gentleman, through whom this invitation 
was sent, was (fortunately for the in- 
terest of Mr. W.) the confidential agent 
of Mr. Wardle’s family, and was himself 
possessed of very powerful influence in the 
Borough of Oakhampton. When this in- 
vitation was seconded by the friendly efforts 
of the gentleman to whom we allude, Col. 
W. went to Oakhampton: his canvass was 
most decidedly favourable, and At once 
honourable to himself and to the electors. 
On the poll he had 113 votes, of which up- 
wards of three-fourths were for Col. W. 
singly. , 

Having thus entered Parliament, and, in 
that very act, having attacked one species 
of corruption—by emancipating a borough 
from a long and inveterate servitude,—un- 


commenced upon his Parliamentary career 
under an implied pledge to become the 
advocate of the constitutional rights and 
liberties of the people, and to stand forth 
as the adversary of corruption wherever he 
should find it. The electors of Oakfamp- 
ton had a most decided right to expect this 
from their voluntarily elected representa- 
tivé. 

Mr. Wardle upon taking his seat 
seemed to remember the peculiar situa- 
tion in which he stood. We cannot ab- 
solutely state that he formed his great - 
design of Military Reform immediately 
on his entrance into the House, but so 
much we can venture to state, that he 
had been there but a very short time 
before he openly declared that such was his 
purpose, and that he would pursue it to 
its accomplishment. This declaration was ° 
duly appreciated by those who knew the 
character of the man by whom it was made: 
they were assured that performance await- 
ed upon his profession, and that “ what. 
he designed, would be done.” 

In the first Sessions of Parliament, which 
followed the General Election, the public 
looked with much anxiety to a warm con- 
test between parties so equally balanced, 
and to that display of talent and consti- 
tutional knowledge which the circum- 
stances of the times so particularly re- 
quired. In the dismissal of the late’ Minis 
try, a very important constitutional point 
had arisen. It was‘strenuously argued by 
opposition, that Ministers were considered 
by the constitution in a double point of 
view; as the servants of the crown‘ and 
as the securities of the crown to the people: 
that by one of the first principles of: the 
constitution the King could do no wrong, 
and therefore was responsible for no act. 
In order to prevent the obvious mischief 
resulting from this impunity it was argued, 
that the constitution transfers the respon- 
sibility from the king to his ministers, 
and thus takes an indirect security where it | 
cannot have a direct constraint. The king 
camot do wrong, unless he is counselled 
or assisted so to do:_let us attach a respom* 
sibility to his counsellors, and it amounts te 


| the same effectual purpose as if we affixed 
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’ fulnation, and when upon this partial ex- 











. fully restore the dignity of the office, be- 
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it to himself. In detailing the sentiments 
expressed by Col. W. or the party with 
whom he acts, upon any particular subject 
connected with politics, we consider it our 
paramount duty to give them with the 
most scrupulous accuracy; but it does not 
follow that such sentiments, so expressed, 
are by any means congenial with, or on the 
other hand, contrary to our own. But at 
a moment like the present, when a consi- 
derable ferment is excited in the public 
mind, by directing its attention to some of 
the abuses, which we had almost said are 
natural to the administration of the great 
and extensive concerns of a rich and power- 


can do no wrong, that the king never dies, 
that the throne is never vacant, are ideas of 
the highest import to the preservation of 
the constitution, and of that liberty it was 
wonderfully framed to support. The 
great difficulty felt at the revolution by the 
greatest men of that age, in making the 
word abdication consistent with the sense of 
the constitution, plainly evinced their know- 
ledge of the necessity and importance of the 
royal office, for the preservation of that li- 
berty they were then met to re-establish. 

We cannot thercfore look without a con- 
siderable degree of anxiety, and not with- 
out some presentiment of danger at the 
ideas which are industriously. propagated in 
the present day, Every man is now a-le- 
gislator, and so far from being satisfied 
with that time-tried form of government, 
under which he finds himself, by which he 
has been protected from infancy to man- 
hood, and by which his person and his pro- 
perty has been protected to him, he dis- 
dains its orders, arraigns its composition, 
and would totally change its forms, as not 
coinciding with his own crude ideas of the 
state under which he would chuse tolive. In 
order to éffect his purposes he pretends to 
believe political integrity incompatible with 
the office of administering the concerns of 
the state, and avails himself of the moment, 
in which the empire is struggling against 
the most vindictive and powerful of foreign 
enemies, to weaken the energies of the na- 
tion, by exciting a collision of public opi- 
nion upon points of speculative perfection 
in the constitution. What must be the ef- 
fect of this double attack from within, as 
well as from without? That Britain which 
has so long moved in a line, so great, so 
dignified, as to be considered the last hepe 
of the expiring liberty of the world, en- 
feebled by its own division, will itself sink 
down into a state of corruption, and give 
birth only to millions of reptiles, each creep- 
ing a different way in pursuit of the means 
of its own individual existence. 

But to return—in the course of the same 
sessions, among other important subjects, 
the Catholic Petition, and the justice and 
policy of the Expedition to Copenhagen 
were canvassed. Respecting the Catholic 
Petition, the old Ministry were pledged t¢ 
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posure, a scheme of reform is grounded the 
objects of which are undefined, and the 
means of carrying it into effect still more 
obscurely expressed, we think it would be 
a dereliction of all feeling, and that it would 
argue a degree of pusilianimity that does 
not belong to us, to conceal the opinions 
we entertain upon this important subject. 
We think it is in that very perfection, which 
this constitution has attributed to the sa- 
cred office of a British sovereign, that prin- 
tipally consists the shining part of the most 
admirable form of government that was 
ever conceived by the mind of any legisla- 
tor. It is a false opinion that the King is 
the servant of the public. He is the soul of 
the constitution, Itishe who frees it from the 
tyranny of an aristocracy, and the anarchy 
and vaccillation of a demoeracy. The Mi- 
nisters who surround him are the servants of 
the public, through whom every act that is 
done must pass: they are alone responsible, 
amenable, and punishable. Nothing can pass 
fron the sovereign to the subject, but 
through the agency of accountable ser- 
vants, and thus the essence of the constitu- 
tion is never in danger, unless the madness, 
folly, or wickedness of the people render it 
so: the sacrifice of a minister does not 
effect it. Contempt or aversion indeed, 
may be naturally and universally felt to- 
wards one minister, and his successor may 


cause it is independent of the individual 
who fills it. But if the crown becomes con- 
temptible in the eyes of the people, all its 
attributes sink for ever. That the king 
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support a principle, the maintenance of 


There were several other important 


which had been the cause of their removal. || questions, on all of which Colonel Wardle 


We shall not enter into a discussion of all the 
points and bearings of this important sub- 
ject. 

The Danish Expedition was another point 
of Ministeriq! policy which was very warmly 
opposed by Col, W. It was argued by him- 
self and the party with whom he acted, that 
the vigour of a measure was no sufficient ex- 
cuse for a positive departure from the ac- 
knowledged laws of public and private mo- 
rality; that the outrageous conduct of tbe 
French might certainly exempt us from cer- 
tain obligations which only affected them, 
but could not exempt us from what we owed 
to any third parly ; that the Expedition in 
its object and circumstances, was in direct 
violation of all neutral rights, and that even 
if we refused to consider Denmark as a 
neutral and independent nation, our 
conduct was still contrary to the public 
and acknowledged law of Europe; that a 
war without declaration could ouly be ren- 
dered excusable by circumslances of the 
snost extreme peril, and that it was an in- 
justice to the actual strength, and reputed 
resources and courage of this country, to 
pretend any such apprehension from the 
power of Denmark; that much of the 
influence of England ‘on the Continent de- 
pended upon her reputation for honesty, 
while the Danish Expedition must totally 
annihilate this reputation, and give a lesson 
to foreign nations, that England only want- 
ed the temptation and opportunity to 
imitate the conduct of France, 

These arguments, urged by Mr, Wardle 
and his friends, had more weight out of 
doors than with the House, The Minis- 
ter, secure of his majority there, scarce- 
Jy condescended to answer them. The po- 
pular voice, however, on this, as on many 
other occasions, seconded the sense of the 
minority, and the Danish Expedition has 
seldom been mentioned publicly, without 
execration. The people, however, are not 
‘usually severe against errors which have 
the alleviation of success; the Danish Ex- 
pedition, though censured, has been for- 
given: but Ministers are so well aware of 
jts peculiar character, that they rarely men- 
tion jt among their list of triumphs, 
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has taken a decided part. 

In no point of his Parliamentary conduct 
has he seemed to forget that there wag 
something in the mauner of his election, 


which imposed upon him peculiar duties; — 


and that what might be pardoned in others 
would be without excuse in him. In the 
true sense of the word, Colonel Wardle was 
a popular representative. The Electors of 
Oakhampton had chosen him as freely ag. 
the Electors of Westminster bad returned 
Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane. He 
had po interest but ‘that which he derived 
from his character ; no recommendation but 
his independence. The circnmstances of the 
Borough, as well as the general character of 


the times, called for a man of spirit and of — 


integrity ; the Electors of Oakhampton were’ 
taught to believe that Colonel Wardle was 
a man of this description, and, upon this 
belief, they elected him. 

We come now to the great business 
which has characterised the conduct of Mr, 
Wardlé, Every man, says a distinguished 
writer, has some happy moment in his life, 
some peculiar opportunity, by availing him. 


self'of which he may acquire a distinguish; — 


ing reputation: and almost every man pro, 
poses to himself some favourite object, and 
lays in wait, as it were, till fortune and op, 


portunity shall present the means of accom- . 


plishment, Mr. W. had taken a resolution 
in early life to dedicate himself to the work 
of reform. Accordingly, his attention was 
directed almost exclusively to this object, 
In the summer of 1808 Mr. W. was with his 
family at Broadstairs, where some conver- 
sation occurred in the Public Library upon 
the state of the army. It was observed, 
that the abuses had reached to sueh a point, 


as must necessarily destroy its military spirit; | 


that the officers could not feel any zeal for 
a service, in whieh merit was not the means 
of promotion; and, that under such a state 
of things, the military character would be 


changed into that of an intriguing courtier. t 
Mr. W. 2s we have been informed, joined - 


in this conversation, and another Member 
of Parliament being present, suggested that 
it would be a very proper subject for 
Parliamentary Enquiry. Every one a 
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gented to this observation, but made the 
obvious remark, that the introduction of 
guch a subject into Parliament, from the 
high rank of the parties immediately con- 
cerned, would be a most arduous as well as 
an inviduous business; that it would neces- 


- garily involve the person so introducing it 


with the Court and Ministry, and that even 
a great proportion of the country gentlemen 
might be fearful of the consequences of such 
an important and immediate charge against 
the Commander in Chief, and a member of 
the Royal Family.—Mr. W. replied, that 
the notoriety of these abuses, and the extent 
to which they were carried, threatened the 
ruin of the army, and through. the army, 
that of the country ; that it became, there- 
fore,a paramount duty in every one to stand 
to the cause of the Country; that it was a 
question of comparative evils ; that the ac- 
cusation of a Prince of the blood was, in- 
deed, a measure of much inconvenience, 
and probably’ of some public mischief, 
but that the feelings of the Royal 
Family were not to outweigh so important 
an object as that of the public safety.—* All 
this may be true,” said one of the Gentle- 
men present, ‘* but where shall we find any 
one, who will have the courage and public 
gpirit to bring it forward?” “If no one 
else can be found,” said Mr. Wardle, “ I 
will do it; I will pledge myself to do it; I 
am sufficiently concerned with the army to 


have a sympathy for the condilion of its 


officers; and though I know that in the per- 
formance of this task, I shall incur the 
most extreme personal inconveniences, 
and perhaps absolute sufferings, the cause 
pf the country is paramount, and I will 
do my duty—I will pledge myself to do 


#0. 


4 
i 


Though the known character of Mr, War- 
die gave an unusual weight to his declara- 
,tions, we still doubt, whether those who 
heard him anticipated so full and so perfect 
-a performance of his promise. They knew 
. the character of the times too well, to ex- 
pect much even from a Parliamentary inves- 
tigation: and, they had no experience, 
of any public man thus devoting himself en- 

tirely to the patriotic cause, as to sacrifice 


all possible expectations from any party 
whatever. The accuser of the Commander 
in Chief must necessarily fall under the im- 
mediate and personal dislike of the Court 
party. The accusation of a Prince of the 
Blood could not answer any party pur- 
poses, and therefore there was no ob- 
vious reason for presuming on any party 
aid: under these circumstances, we believe, 
no one anticipated any practi¢al result from 
the pledge of Mr. Wardle. The words, how- 
ever, have been since remembered, and the 
event has rendered them of somé import- 
ance: they prove that ihe purpose of Mr. 
Wardle was’ not taken up. on the instant, 
but that it had originated in a personal ex- 
perience of the evils, which he sought to 
remedy, and that he had matured the pro- 
ject in his mind before he commenced his 
operations. : 

Accordingly, upon returning to town, Mr. 
Wardle immediately began the execution of 
his purpose, and very naturally acquainted 
the leader of the Opposition with his gene- 
ral object, and with the particular grounds 
upon which it was founded. Mr. .Whit- 
bread, with that manly directness which has 
always characterized both his public and 
private life, suggested to him the diffi- 
culty, the personal labour, and_ peril, 
which “he must necessarily incur. “If 
you are resolved, however, to bring the mat- 
ter forward, I think that you haye, at least, 
sufficient grounds to call for enquiry, and I 
will bein my place to second your motion 
for that purpose.” 

The progress and result of this important 
investigation is tog recent to require any 
detailed account. Mr. Wardle, to the asto- 
nishment of the country, made good all his 
charges against the Commander in Chief; 
and, in despite of a Parliamentary ma- 
jority, compelled his Royal Highness to re- 
sign. 

Such has hitherto been the public life of 
Mr. Wardle; we have only to add our most 
sincere wish that its future progress may he 
as brilliant as its commencement, and that 
the country may look up te him asa 
determined and incorruptible Patriot. 
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Mr. Epiror, 


IF the world has really been getting worse, 
and making a daily progress to greater de- 
grees of imperfection, one should be in- 
clined to feel no inconsiderable share of 
envy, towards those who had the good 
fartune to live in those days of virtue, and 
consequently of happiness ; but this feeling 
is very much lessened by the complaints 
which the same poets are always making 
of the times, in which it would appear 
they had the misfortune io live; so that a 
reader in the present day would not be very 
wrong in attributing such representations 
to a warm fancy, and a lively imagination. 
Indeed, 1 think, this sort of feeling is a 
cruel discouragement to the professors of 
virtue, the chief of whose rewards are 
placed at a distance ; especially as it inclines 
their contemporaries to be very niggardly 
in those rewards which lie nearer, and which 
instead of being given to animate them in 


their noble pursuits, are usually withheld 
till they who should receive them are be- 
come insensible to their worth. I believe, 


Mr. Editor, that there is a distance at 
which real life should be viewed, as well 
as its copy on the canvass. There are im- 
perfections in the one, as well as the other, 
which will neither bear too near or too 
curious an examination, and we should 
therefore, make the same allowances for 
both. The fact is, we are aware, that 
we shall destroy our pleasure, if we do not 
dispose the painting in the most advan- 
tageous point of view: but I am very much 
afraid that it constitutes a part of that 
pleusure which a great moralist has accused 
the best of us of (feeling as a sort of con- 
solaiion in the misfortunes of our friends) 
to view the real object in its .very worst 


V 


proportions ; and for this without extending 
criticism to the utmost bounds of severity, 
the too great nearness of all living charac 


ters affords but too much opportunity. 
it is only upon this account no dorbt, that 
the names of George or Frederi¢, do not 
excite in us those ideas of greatness and 
dignity, which we somehow or other at 
tach to Henry or ‘Edward, and for the 
same reason, perhaps, even these later 
heroes yield in their turn, to the superior 
sounds of’ Scipio or of Cawsar. I have 
been led into tls train of reflection by that | 
unreasonable preference, which without 

examination, we seem inclined to give to 

the ancient, in preference to modern times, 

If the comparison were fairly made 
through the whole circle of virtues and 
vices, I think we should come to something 
like this sort of conclusion. That with re- 
spect to the ancients in solemn scenes, and 
upon great occasions, there stalks a certain 
stubborn heroic kind of virtue, armed with 
a few principles of justice and moral recti- 
tude (now grown obsolete), and attended. 
with a grand sort of stage effect, but that 
the moderns are imbued with all those 
milder graces, that affect the heart and 
captivate the senses, that force the invo 
luntary sigh of, exquisite sympathy, and 
teach the reluctant tear to flow. Certaii- 
ly it will not be denied that the moderns 
have surpassed the ancients in all the milder 
virtues of humanity, of forgiveness; in ten- 
derness of disposition and soft complacen- 
cy, but surely not in delicacy of senti- 
ment, 1 shall not, Mr. Editor, prove~ 
this by a long argument, nor endeavour 
to catch the ‘understandings of your 
readers, in the nets of logic, or ‘involve them 
ina string of predicaments: one fact will 
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do more than all the reasoning in the || admit that the splendour of chastity has shed 
world. upon Lucretia the beams of immortality. Be 

Aineas Sylvius in his epistles (iv. 11), has | not then uneasy at an act of fate: bend 
detailed the death of Lucretia, the daugh- || not beneath unmerited obloquy: for ought 
ter of Spurius Lucretius, and the wife || not this consideration amply to console you, 
of Collatinus Latinus. The story of her || that we will revenge the outrageous injury? 
ravishament by the son of Tarquin the || and dearly shall he atone for apleasure imper- 
Proud, and his threats of killing a slave || fect because it was unwillingly submitted to 
and laying him by her dead body, as -if|| under the constraint of a boisterous villain. 
iaken in the act of adultery with her, are || Thisimpious heir to an impious father shall 
matter of notoriety. Your story of the || you, with joy, behold overwhelmed, if it be 
Adulterer in the first number, naturally || possible, by a punishment equal to his crime. 
enough suggested the propriety of intro-|| Since he has glutted his lawless appetite 
ducing at the present day, this subject, || against your will, you will not surely satiate 
jn a more modern dress. It is known, that || his horrid thirst for blood, with the sight of 
when Sextus Tarquinius had made his vile ||.that precious crimson which flows through 
proposals, and perpetrated by force the || that lovely frame? Are not the cruelty of 
foulest of deeds, Lucretia sent for her hus- || the parent, and the brutality of the son 
band and father, with other relatives, -to|| sufficiently notorious? What were not the 
whom she made known all, and having || deeds of murder committed by thisdespoiler 
urged them to revenge her wrongs resolves || of honour among the Gabii ?) How many 
on suicide. _ Her nearest relatives and espe- || innocent persons fell victims to his rage and 
jealousy? If you indeed detest the monster, 
if your aversion to him be from your very 
soul, and if you be sincere in the desire of 
his punishment, then live! Carefully pre- 
serve your life, that, amidst his expiring 
pangs, he may behold your triumph; and 
whilst he, infamous and, detestable, finds 
himself about to perish, let him view that 
lovely person he had attempted to defile, 
surviving, with unsullied fame, his odious 
assault. Nor do thou, my Lucretia, pre- 
cipitate a husband, who is entirely thine, 
into a_ most bitter state of widowhood.— 
Nor bring down with sorrow to the 
grave thy deeply afflicted father.—Rob 
not thy tender offspring of so faithful, 
so attentive, so dear a guardian; but seek 
rather for lengthened days, and be a witness 
of our compleat revenge. 

‘Reflect justly, and you will pérceive 
your desire of death is without acause. It 
is true, the royal villain has attempted thy 
defilement—but still thou art beautiful, 
still lovely, free, nay more uncorrupted— 
your soul is far from even the imputation of 
a fault; and where will is not, crime can- 
not be. All circumstances considered, who 
has so little discrimination as not fully to 
pronounce thee acquitted of all guilt? The 
time, the person, the place; nay, naked 
in thy bed, lulled to rest by the cares_of 


















































to dissuade her from such an act, use the 
most powerful arguments. 


“ Indulge not thy grief my Lucretia, for 
an involuntary crime, are not the proofs 
you have given of your innocence most 
abyndant that your assent was alone the 
result of force, and that your will had no 
share in the transaction? You accuse, 
you demand revenge; such demands fur- 
fishes undeniable proof of your inno- 
cence, and of the compulsion which has 
been employed, since all might still have been 
an inscrutable secret. Nay, your ‘past life 
is alone ‘a sufficient proof of that in- 
flocence: it exhibits you a constant pattern 
of frugality and chastity, abroad and at 
home, publicly in the eye of the world, 
privately in the most secret recesses of 
your own family. Remembers not, my 
beloved Lucretia, how unfashionably en- 
gaged at work, with your maids, this very 
adulterer and myself, found you the other 
day, when you expected neither husband 
nor visitor? Such surprise gave to Lu- 
tretia a victory—the palm of chstity over 
every Roman female. For the daugh- 
ters of ‘the king and the ladies of the 
court, were not found more agreeably en- 
gaged, in the absence of their royal hus- 
bands, in feasting and in merriment. All 
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theday, when lust and revenge alone were 
prowling abroad, unguarded and without 
suspicion of so dark a treachery, and from 
whom ?—a friend!.a kinsman! a king!! 
Thus defenceless, unsuspecting ,un protected, 
what resistance, could be made to youth, 
strength, and impetuosity, when, alas! 
determined on murder, or adultery — 
Bat that youth, beauty, and vigour, united 
to his perfect form, which might have 
moved the constancy of others, could have 
no effect on thee ; such is the rigid virtue of 
that bosom. 

« The violence offered so often as a wel- 
come excuse to others, could never 
affect thee; nay, amidst the ardour of the 
transportsof the youthful adolterer, thy son! 
was insensible to his embrace,as his was alive 
toevery thing but compassion and justice. If 
thou art ambitious of peculiar glory,the per- 
fection of your triumph is in your chastity, 
and what can be added which is itself so 
perfect ? You yielded not to threats froma 
fear of death, but of infamy more terrible 
than death, to the virtuous. The terror by 
which you were vanquished was the ruin of 


your good name, when he swore not your 
death only, but that of a slave to be lefi 
by your breathless body, as stabbed in the 


very act of adultery. Your father, nay 
your husband, absolves you from all guilt : 
then be not the only judge so in- 
exorable as to condemn yourself for a mis- 
fortune, which your affrighted imagination 
pronounces a crime. It is allowed that in- 
famy may be avoided by death; but by 
yours you would corrupt your fairest fame, 
and by one wound inflicted in that bosom 
kill both parent and husband! By your 
death you pervert the pleasure of re- 
venge, which cannot be complete unless 
you behold it; and by suicide you in- 
jure. that innocence, and proclaim’ that 
shame, which our hands would secure and 
expiate. If reason be deficient, appeal 
to authority. Your husband, father, 
Brutus, and every relative, fully acquit 
you, and with one consent forbid your 
hand the fatal office it has assumed. Why 
by this deed condemn the judgment of all ; 
besides, by your death you confirm the judg- 
inent you would avoid: for it will be hard 
to persuade others that she was innocent, 


who thought it right to condemn and punish. 
herself as a criminal. 

Lucretia, thus replied :—“* Oh my dear — 
father, and thou my. husband Collatinust | 
once dearer than light to these eyes! | 
prevent me not ending my life and mi- 
sery at once. If 1 kill not myself, it will 
never be believed that I was overcome not 
by the fear of death, but by the fear of infae 
my. IfI survive,who can be so weak asto be. 
lieve,that the apprehension of the odious im. 
putation of adultery with a slave, to be for 
ever fixed on my memory, and with whieh 
he threatened me, was more prevalent 
than death, a fear of which my life would 
discover, but one bold stroke with my hand 
will remove. What a blemish, what a 
blot would it be to my fame, to choose ra~ 
ther to live the aduliress Lucretia than 
die the chaste Lucretia! Let not then 
your affection for me prove injurious tomy 
good name; for do not you perceive that 
you preserve me not to life but infamy, my 
réputation dying in the life. of my 
person. 

“‘ By a conduct so fond, you conde! 
not what you indulge to injuries of this nas | 
ture. The matrimonial bed should be hale 
lowed by the severity of my fate. The 
slumbers of others should not throngh me — 
be broken by suspicions and jealousics. © 
But if by my impunity you open a doorfo ~ 
unlawful desire, unbounded Inst will bear 
down all before it, with a torrent so wild, — 
that the embraces of the adulterer will 
be justified even in the arms of the tius< — 
band. For what woman is secure when — 
Lucretia is polluted? And how can my” 
dear husband take me to his arms, whén ~ 
he shall remember that they do not em+ — 
brace his wife but the concubine of Targuin? 
And you, my father, how can you conde 
scend to call Lucretia daughter, who tas — 
unhappily lost and impiously polluted 
that chastity, which was instilled into me 
by the admirable Disciplini, of your boate, 
from my childhood? And oh vile and mi- 
serable wretch that I am! can I bear tosee 
my children look with their innocent eyes 
upon me, when the chaste woman whe 
bore them has been infamously exposed te 
the adulterer? Should I be pregnant by 
the villain arrayed in purple, would yow 
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have me bring forth the fruit of adultery? 
Place not before my eyes the splendour of 
my past life, in which, if any thing just 
and honourable appear, one fatal sight has 
sullied all; when I admitied a mortal foe | 
in the disguise of a friend to my house! My 
life is no longer pleasing to me ; *tis odious ; | 
’tisa burden, an insufferable weight, which | 
cannot bear, when I find that my zeal for 
chastity alone was the cause of my ruin. 
Yes, yes, the accursed adulterer was not 
so fond of trampling on my beauty as my 
chastity ; that was the trophy for which he 
longed ! 

“If this has been the reward, this|| 
the fruit of my innocence, what must 1 || 
expect from scandalous prostitution ? Alas! 
my mind, pure and uncorrupted, cannot 
endure the company of my person. Whe- 
ther laws of the body be subject to the 
mind or not I cannot tell, but am fearful 
the soul has scarcely power to step the mo- 
tions of nature, and render the body insen- 
If this corporeal weak- 
ness, in spite of all the aversion of my 
mind, has been compelled to a participa- 
tion of such odious and detestable pleasure : 
Oh father! oh husband! forgive and suf- 
fer that part which has been at ali criminal 
toexpiate the guilt by this dagger. Had 
you the true Roman spirit, so far from Op- 
posing my resolution, you would yourselves | 
punish the offender. No, no! I will not 
have the image of these evils perpetually 
before your eyes, to be a constant momento 
of my disgrace and my guilt. Woman is 
accused of inconstancy of temper; and 
time, that may assuage this anguish and 
passion, may excite others more dangerous 
and criminal. Should I defer the punish-| 
ment, perhaps the crime might please. Let | 
me go! let me go! suffer me to pierce 
this bosom with my dagger, where that} 
violent spoiler of my honour gave me first 
the alarm, by pressing with his trembling 
fingers those breasts, which panted with 
rage and with despair. Move me not to 
pity ; for if L spare my life, I spare an adu!- 
teress, and if | spare an adulteress, I spare 
aduliery itself; and if I could be once 
brought to snare adultery, adultery would 




















“* Wickedness, when once begun, seldom 
retreats, but proceeds in a fatal pro- 
gression, until it arrive at its Stygien per- 
fection. I have no relief, being without 
witness of the fact, 1 have no way to 
gain eredit to my assertions but by seal- 
ing their truth with my blood. My souly 
shall be evidence at the dreadful tribu- 
nal of Minos and Acheron; that shall ac- 
cuse the royal ravisher of the Violation of 
my honour, and of my personal pollution. | 
And thou, my body, since thou wert the 
cause of this adultery, and didst betray thy, 
self, by thine own charms, to a tyrant’s em- 
brace, release my struggling soul; pour 
out thy blood in expiation, that it may be - 
a happy omen of the speedy destruction of 
the cruel and proud father, and ill-fated 
son, And you, my husband, once more 
dear to me; and you, my reverend father, 
whose cheering eye, and gentle presence, 
shame and my misfortunes make me wil- 
lingly fly ; and all you, my friends fare- 
well! Lucretia shall never be brought as 
a wretched example to any Roman lady, 
that infamy and life could subsist together.” 
When plunging the fatal dagger into here 
innocent bosom, she exclaimed, “ Revenge 
the injured Lucretia!”—History has de-% 
tailed the rest. 

Now inorder to afford every advantage to 
the heroine of modern times, let us suppose 
Lady Charlotte Wellesley introduced by 
some common friend to her husband: cone, 
nect with this all the circumstances that can” 
give effect to her eloquence, and pathos to 
the scene. As terror cannot enter into the 
composition (for the duel has been managed 
in a masterly way) let pity “purge the 
mind.” Aristotle has somewhere observed, 
that the subjects best calculated for this 
purpose are not the sufferings of an inno- 
cent person, the good fortutie of the 
| guilty, or the punishment of the abandon- 
ed criminal, but such as lie in a due medium 

between these extremes;—The misfor- 
tunes of those who are not altogether mS 
nocent, but culpable for suffering themselves 
to be betrayed, by the influence of unre- 
strained passions, into the common infirmi- 
ties of human nature: and he very stroag- 


then be agreeable, and if so, then the adul- || !y urges, that the most powerful excite- 


terer himself would be agreeable. 
No. III. Vol. I. 
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scenes, accompanied with deep a 
violent adversity, and even death*. 














to have aliempted to lower you in my 
estimation, in order to gain my affections, 
We cannot conceive an incident more || ever spoken of you to me but in the highest 
fayourahle to the modern heroine. Without || ‘erms of respect: About my dear, dear, 
further preface, therefore, we shall suppose || children, 1 must say one word. May I dare 
Lady C. W. like Corporal Trim, in the atti-|| bope, by any remote or indirect means, to 


tude of 45°, or in any other attitude, if there || near something of them; You know how 


be any better calculated to produce effect, | much Llove them! You are aware of their 


emitting the following speech, in Mrs. Sid-||‘merits, and what I must feel at having 
dons’ most impressive manner, and in the fine || quitted them; but I have the satisfaction, 
sepulchral tone, which we have so often ad- || tle amexpressible comfort of knowing they 
mired in the several branches of her family: || will be taken care of by their father, though 
*« It would be the height of ingratitude || their mother has abandoned them. My 
were I noi to try to convey:my thanks to || dear little Henry and Charles—Oh! God 
you, for this most kind and generous offer | bless you !— 
of taking home a wretch w ho has so much | 
injured you. But I implore it of you to| 
believe every thing which gratitude and | 
feeling can suggest, to express my sense of | 


the kindness of your conduct. Your note | all correspondence or connexion with the 
was forwarded to me this morning; but, || person you have been with: but you must re- 
degraded and unprincipled as I must ap-|} turn instanily, for to-morrow will be too 
pear in the eyes of every body, believe me || Jate.” 

£ am not lost to all sense of honour, which\| Lest these speeches should produce too 
would forbid my returning to a husband 1 || powerful an effect upon our female readers, 
have quitted, to children I have abandon- || in favour of modern heroines, tg which we 
ed. Indeed, indeed, if you knew ail, 


you || fear indeed the different termination of 
would pity more than blame me: Could you || their respective fates may contribute 
tell all the resistance that has been made to || not a little, we shall add an anecdote taken 
this criminal, most atrocious attachment ; 


3 | from Grecian hisiory, which we seriously 
could you know what are my sufferings at || recommend to the attentive perusal of the 
this moment, you would feel for me. You || ladies and gentlemen of the present age. 
have not deserved this of me. We have || A Lacedawmonian whose affairs obliged him 
had some differences, and you perhaps may }j to go out of Greece, was one day questioned 
have been a little too harsh with me; but || as to the punishment inflicted upon adul- 
I can with truth assert, and I wish you to || terers. The Spartan readily replied ; they 
publish itto the world, that in essentials, and || had no adulterers at Laced#mon. Upon 
indeed in trifling subjects, you have ever || being pressed as to what manner he be- 
been kind to me to the greatest degree ; || lieved an adulterer would be punished, that 
nor has ihe person, who may be supposed || should happen to be detected, ‘1 believe,” 
says the Spartan, “ Our senate would order 
| the criminal to give the person he had in- 
* I am aware that some of our classical i jured, a bull, with a neck long enough to 
readers may say, that Horace has rejected |) stand upon the continent of Greece, and 
thie rule, | drink out of a river in Peloponnesus. Upon 
| the inquisitive gentleman expressing some 
Sets lee extdaegdinary (by the bye) that | @pprehension, that it was impossibile t to find 


the Grecian Poets, except in the death of Ajax || jsnch a bull.” =“ Sir,” 
by Sophocles, have adhered to the precept of |} 

















HENRY WELLESLEY’S REPLY. 

‘“ For the sake of your welfare, and that 
of our children, 1 consent to receive you 
again, provided you return and break off 











Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic incredulus odi. 





says the Spartan, 
‘* sive me leave to assure you ‘that it would 
Horace, while Seneca conforms to (he autho- ||'be equally zmpossible to find an adulterer in 


rity of the Grecian critic. , Lacedemun,” O mores! 
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*© Like a scurvy politician, seem 
** To see the things thou dost not.”——SHAKSPEARE. 





Mr. Enrror, 

OBSERVING the notice which you be- 
stow on the fine arts, and the interest 
which you appear to take in their welfare, 
Ihave flattered myself that a few remarks 
ona criticism which has lately appeared in 
The Satirist, on Mr. Tnos. Hore’s ** Cos- 
tume of the Ancients,” would not prove 
unacceptable either to you or your numer- 
ous readers. Yet it is not so much to the 
costume of the ancients, as to those consi- 
derations of national importance, on which 
Mr. Hore, in unfolding his subject, has 
incidentally touched, that I wish to obtain 
attention, ‘The reviewer allows to that 
gentleman’s publication a certain degree of 
merit, and awards him a certain portion oi} 
praise, though probably much less than in 
the public estimation he will be found to 
deserve. 1 beg leave to defer, however, 
my difference with him on the general me- 
tits of Mr. Hope’s work, in order to arrive 
at that vindicalion of artand literature, in 
all their nobler purposes, which is my more 
immediate object. Mr. Hope begins his 
introduction as follows :—‘: That no braneh 
of painting is.calculated to produce senti- 


refined than that of historical painting, 
every one must allow, that none has hitherto 
so little flourished in this country, every 
one inust regret.’” 

“The little ardour hitherto evinced 
among us in the pursuit of historical paint- 
ing, may be partly attributed to theslender 
prospect which the artist has of being ade- 
quately rewarded for so laborious and so 
difficult a production of the human intellect 


and hand, as an excellent historical pic- 
ture.” 


Mr. Hope next proceeds to shewawhy 
pictures of familiar life, 
have hitherto met with superior encou- 
ragement, and a readier sale; .and then 
continues his remarks on historical art, itg 
arduous course, and its inadequate reward, 
in the following terms—** Of the more ele- 
vated and striking events and personages 
only recorded it the pages of the historian, 
or in the song of the poet, the minute pare 
ticulars are only thoroughly imprinted in 
the memory of a few more enlightened in- 
dividuals; and in a country where the arts 
are in general little studied, even of these 
few a still smaller proportion only, will be 
able to judge whether such eventsare well 
told by the pencil; whether in a picture, _ 
each personage display the peculiarattitude”™ 
and expression belonging to his individual 7 
character, and to the part he bears in the 
action represented ; and whether each dressyif 
each accessary, present the peculiar form. 


and modification, appropriate to the age. 


and region in which lies the scene. ‘Thence 
in such a country, few will be sufficiently 
struck with the merit of an historical com- 
position, deeply meditated in all its vari- 


and it is a great chance whether these few 
happen to be among the class sufficiently 
opulent to indulge that inclination: and to 
remunerate ashe deserves, the author of 
so laborious and so difficult a production, 
Che finest historical picture, held at a price 
equal to its real value, would precisely be 
the work ofart likely to hang longest un- 
sold on the walls of the British Gallery. 
‘In acountry therefore in which the 
arts are not yet become a subject of studg 
| as profound as general, historical paintig 
2Cce2 


ments more exalted, or pleasures more parts, even to feel a wish to possess it ; 
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will never flourish to any considerable ex- 
tent, through the patronage of mere indi- 
viduals taken singly. It can only thrive, 
through the encouragement of the nation 
taken in a body, or through the libera- 
lity of the sovereign; and this species of 
public and national encouragement _histo- 
rical painting has not yet experienced in 
this country.” I come now to a passage 
which the reviewer before me has dis- 
honoured with his more particular atten- 
tion. ¢ 

«© Neither_has the nation yet ordained 
any historical painting Lo commemorate the 
most glorious achievements; nor has it 
yet established ary condign premiums, to 
call forth, to raise, and Lo foster, the ge- 
nius requisite, worthily to represent any 
such.” 

‘* Now (says our Critic) without stop- 
ping to enquire into the nature of these con- 
dign premiums which Mr. Hope weuld 
have established, we feel it our duty to 
sugzest, with all deference to his autho- 
rity*’—but here let us pause for a moment, 
Mr. Editor, in deference to our own under 
standings. ** Without stopping to enquire” ? 
What! does the reviewer thus avow his in- 
tention to leave undone, precisely that 
which he ought first to have done, if he 
would have entitled himself even to the 
ordinary commendation of common can- 
dour? 

Does he imagine that the proper business 
of a crilic is to notice words only, and not 
to stop to enquire into the things they re- 
present? Lethim keep at a respectful dis- 
tance from poetry and painting. 

There is a sort of fippant sneer which is 
become quite the common place of literary 
criticism, and there is an affectation of de- 


ference, than which nothing can be more || 
remote from the reality : does he hope, by | 


means of these, to pass the very point of 
enquiry which is most worthy of the regard 
of a philosophical critic ?—I am afraid he 
does, Iam afraid that, like a crafty ora- 
‘tor, not like a candid reasoner—like a mere 
dealer in words, not like a weigher or a 
measurer of thought, he would divert the 
attention of his readers from the real ques- 
tion at issue, and which is a question, aye, 
éven for legislators to consider, to a mere 
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verbal expression.—Let him then be ¢ 
that the word condign means, adequate 0 
ihe oceasion: according to merit: tha 
therefore, not to stop to emquire whe 
the nation had established any condign pres 
miums to call forth and foster historiéal) 
| art, was to desert his duty as a reviewer,) 
| and to flatter himself, like Mr. Cobbett 4) 
ihat he should get over the pains and pew! 
ualties of desertion, partly with a sneer,! 


| partly by affecting deference to superior) 
authority, and partly by exhibiting charge 

which he will not venture to maintain, 

Unhappily for England, Mr. Editor—if, 

lsuch a beginning be not too deeply tinged 

with the fearful hue of reformation for your 

+ Political, Register—unhappily for Eng 


iand, we have condign punishments, but no 
condign rewards ; and this politico-satirie¢al} 
reviewer, fancies that the omissions of our 
legislators, have restricted the meaningy off 
our words. Fs 
* Well, but how does he proceed ?” sayg 
Curiosity. “ O, with most unfeeling grosg 
ness, as to his meaning: and as to his use 
of words, (as he calls our attention that 
way he cannot reasonably complain if he 
hould be closely followed), with egregio 
ignorance, or arrant forgetfulness, as the? 
| sentence now under our observation shall’ 
testify.” x 
He says, “* We feel it our duty to suggest, 
| with all deference to his (Mr. Hope’s) aus 
| thority, that when we consider the continual; 
|and encreasing demand for pictures: of all 
sorts, the eagerness with which they are} 
bought, and the enormous prices whieh arg? 
given for them, we cannot conceive that 
ithe art of painting is not sufficiently en 
couraged, or that the genius of painting: 
/requires any additional stimulus of profit: 





| 
iS 


| or honour,” 
Now, Mr. Editor, if I may be allowed 
without the Professor Carlisle at my elbowg 
and without the reproach of indecorum, to 
¢l 





| 
| 


* I write this on the supposition that the 
statements contained in The Satirist are true, 

+ The writer and reader will see that it if} 
not, by the introduction to our Review of the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, in No. II. 
EDIToR, 
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Yanatomise * this lifeless semtence, and exhi- 
7a 


dit its lilerary skeleton; and if you will | 


* honour it with your examination, you will 
ébserve the following verbal monstrosity, 
namel y— 

* We feel it our duty to suggest, that, 
—when we consider—we cannot conceive.” 

The tautology with which the sentence 
cotitludes: ithe miserable rags which the 
writer gathers round him to cover his 
wretchedness of thought, 1 leave to your 
observation, or to that of any of your 
readers who may choose to divert them- 
selves with the experiment of endeavouring 

Mo discover, what is here meant by the 
“art of painting,” as contradistinguished 
from the “‘ genius of painting ;” 
tween encouraging the one, and stimulating 
the other, by means of profit or of honour. 

If in these saucy times, there b 


3¢ literary 
appetites that require such food 


as this !— 


that, from a professed verbal caterer, will | 


swallow a sentence thus cooked up,and make 
no bones of it—ali that I shall add, is—much 
good may itdo them. Let them go again 
?ywhen they are hungry, to the same ¢ratcur. 

Ridicule apart, it is but jastiee to this 
writer to say, that he does not in general 
thus misuse his words: not should L have 
attacked him here, had not words seemed 
to be his favourite weapon, and had he not 
brandished it with the careless dexterity of 
a common gladiator, against a gentleman 

# of peaceful and elegant accomplishments, a 
friend to the king, and a great benefactor 
to his country. 

From the words of this critic I-return 
to his thoughts. Afler his gross and pal- 
spable affectation of feeling and duty: after 
his coarse, undistinguishing and false as- 
Fsertion, contradicted, net on ily by Mr. H lope 
(whom our critic affects to treat with defer- 

_.ence) but even by the former pages of The 


Satirist itself—that pictures of all sor!s are 


, purchased with eagerness at enormols 
a . . re - 
prices, he proceeds : “ It is the fashion nor 
0 buy pictures; and avarice cannot place 


Mthem so high that vanity will not reach 


* A lady who shall be nameless, who is at 
my elbow, begs tomssure you, Sir, that Mr 
Charles Bell, the anatomist of expression, (and 


who bythe bye is suspected to be an Edinburgh 


Reviewer,) says it is not badly cut up, 


th 
and be- | 


them. Pélititing, indeed, already revels im 


plenty, while poetry; certainly not less 
worthy of public encouragement, is starved.”” 

The truth is, Mr. Pditor, thatit is the mid- 
dling and inferior pocts only who. complain, 
and ‘that the situation of poetryisin ‘Kis re- 
| spect direct the reyerse of that of paimting, 
| Rhyme-tagging is fallen so low in the es 
estimation, that Phillips and Ackermann 
|| give no price for it, and the latter 
no price for it, notwithstanding he adds the 
temptation of little tawdry landscapes if 
| my regar ad for manners did not withhold 
ime, I should perhaps add, that the writer 
before me would not obtain more even 
from The Satirist, for the same quantity of + 
poetry, than his present review hag pro 
duced him: but redlly if The Satirist 
| publication that so loudly, and with so o | 
|| propriety, insists on consistency as @ test of 
|| virtue, and 80 bitterly invéighs agaitistyin« 
consistency as an evidence of vicé—sho 7 
continue so truant to the cause of art ar? 
satire, as to print things in direct opposieg 
tion to ils former professions, however its 
fife-and-drum chatms may “ sooth th 
savage breast” of the war politician, it wal, 
cease to have charms for me. 

Sir, the real questions at issue, are, whe- | 
ther the public taste in poetry be not s 
cultivated and refined, as to discourage 
diocrity, and reward the higher efforts” of 
the poets of the present age—while in fine 
art* it is so immature and so grossly de- 
fective, that mediocrity alone is promoted? 
and if so, whether a small portion of the 
public revenue might not be profitably. 
expended in restoring the aneient dignity of 
painting, forming a school of engraving, 
and—in short, beltering the condition of the 
poor—artisis 2. I mean, of course, those 
among them, who, though poor in purse, 
are rich in mental endownient. 

I lay it down as an incontrovertible truth, ” 

hat, theoritically speaking, mediocrity in fine ~ 
art is a contradiction in terms: and though 
by a little a buse of language it may be said 
to haygybeen reduced to practice, yet practi- 


\P 
| 
| 








* Tothose who may think ecliipiure an ex-_ 
ception, I would say it issan exception whieh 
proves the rule, since it is the only one of t 


imitative* arts, which, derives encouragement 
from the government, 


# 
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cally, politically, and morally speaking, it is 
worse than of no value. The direct conse- 
quences of a noble and elecant national tasie 
inart, would be national griudcur of senii- 
meni: the improvenent of naiional morats: 
the réjinement ef national manners, and the 
gerecal amelioration of the stvie of society : 
amounting in ihe whole to a very LarGe 


rn 





EBNCREAS® HAPP!- 
Ness. | do not meition these as discove-| 
ries, but as things whieh it is become ne-| 
cessary to rep 
not be forgoiten. 

There are, however, poliiicians, it seems, | 
who have quite other views. 


OF THE SUM OF fiUMAN 


7 
eal 


tight be allowed to speak of,) to hate this 
word, as implying something. crooked and | 
coniemptible—not respeciable and upright. 
To me it sounds of base :ntrigue, and selfish 
barter, and déceptive substitution: of the 
g means of baffling merit, and undermining 
© sifigleness and simplicity of heart. In the 
paroxysm of his wounded feelings, Shak- 
speare’s poor old king, emphatically ex- 
claims, in the words of my motto— 
Get thee glass eyes, 
And, like a seurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thuu dost not. 

To these seeming see-ers, of little retro- 
spective power, and still less foresight, the 
benefits 1 have stated as resulting from the 
cultivation of fine art, will probably appear 
but as visionary shades. The politicians wink 
on these occasions—the retina is clear, and 
their views ave not obstructed. Yet present 
power is theirs, and conviction may, per- 
haps reach them, when they are are told that 
trade and manufactures, from whence re- 
venue is derived, can only advance with the 
advancement of art: that foreign nations, 
when peace shall open the ports of the con- 
tinent, will desireto purchase our fabrics onl; 
in proportion as, by being beautified by Brit 
tish art, they are rendered superior to thosé 
of other countries: that, in fact, the mecha- 
nical processes of manufactured ornament, 
are alwas found ata certaindistance behind 
the intellectual art of every country: and 
that they may see from Mr. Hope’s Cos- 
tume of the Ancients, what exquisite and 
highly ornamental forms adorned the vari- 
ous implements of peace aud war, when 


» in order that they may || 


[ begin, Sir, || 
in my philosophical moments, (if such 1} 


H 


| 


on a LL +h 
ANCIENTS. 


ses 


Ine 


raxiteles and Apelles had shone forth on 
the manufactures of Greece. 

if, Sir, it be false that the state of the 
public discerament is such that, mediocre 
professors aud smattering dealers and dab- 
blers in art, are constantly stepping before 
merit, uiseen though in open day-light, and 
intercepting its honest rewards; while the 


| 
| 


|works of those artists who have toiled 


through arduous studies, and attained to 
higher degrees of excetlence than have be- 
fore been atiained in Engiand, either hang 
unsold against the walls of the British Insti- 
tution, or are not hung up there, or are 
kept back in mere hopelessness. If it be 
false that the superior taste of the public 


in the productions of the sister art, has 


| wisely sufiered middling poetry to sink into 


deserved disrepute or neglect, while it has 
honoured and rewarded the first poets of 
the age, let the Campbells, the Southeys, 
the Rogerss, the Walter Scotts, the Moores, 
the Roscoes, and the Montgomerys—but 








let not this reviewer—contradict me, unsup- 
ported by proof. Let him cite Mr. Shee, or 
Mr. Hoppner, or any other of the most re- 
putable members of the Royal Academy, 
before our Jiterary tribunal. Will the former 
gentleman, who is both poet and painter, 
say that his historical pictures scll rapidly, 
while his poem remains on the shelves of 
the bookseller ? I am sure he will not: for 
directly the reverse of this is the case. 

Let the reviewer reflect too—he is capa- 


ible of reflection, when the stream of his 


fancy is not disturbed by the rocks and the 
dirt of war and politics—that a poem, when 
once printed, may be bought by thousands, 
at a low price, and the artist thus, at once, 
find his pecuniary remuneration and the 
extension of his fame, in the number of his 
purchasers, while an historical picture, to 
purchase which requires a much larger 

um, can be possessed but by a single per- 
‘son: and let him consider whether this rea- 
son alone would not be sufficient to induce 
a wise government to foster the higher 
efforts of historical painting with its pro- 
tecling care—at least till it has struck its 
roots firmly into qur soil—till the national 
regard for that superior branch, or rather 
ihat main stem of art, be so extended, so 
discriminating, and so confirmed, as to ea- 
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sure its successful cultivation, and leave it | 








er support. 

Having already exceeded the limits which 
| had ‘prescribed to myself, and perhaps 
trespassed on the patience of some of your | 






































’ pity, the remainder of my remarks on Mr. | 














of this reviewer. 









I am, Sir, 1 
| 
| 


Aconstant reader of your Remarks on Art 
a And your obedient servant, 
June 6. 


,  Asaspecimen of those elegant and orna- 
mental forms.to which our correspondent 
alludes, and for the information of our fair 
readers, we have copied two of Mr. Hope's 
Grecian Females, and extracted his account 
of the Costume of the Ladies of that] 
highly polished country, omitting for the | 
present, their head-dress, and beginning with i| 
the under garment or tunic, which “ bore 
in Greek the name of yirwy. 

“ It was of alight tissue, in the earliest | 
times made of wool, in later periods of flax, 
and last of ail of flax mixed wiih silk, or even 
of pure silk. Its body was in general com- 
posed of two square pieces sewed together 
on the sides. Sometimes it remained sleeve- 
less, and only ofered for the bare arms two 

* openings, closed over the shoulders by 
means of clasps or buttons. 
it had very long and wide sleeves; and 
there were not unfrequenily, as in the} 
figures of Minerva and the bearded Bac- 
chus, gathered under the arm pits, so as 
to leave the arms ina great measure, bare. 
-Most usually, however, it branched’ out} 
into a pair of tight sleeves, reaching to near 
the elbow ; which were in the most ancient 
dresses close all round, with a broad stiff 
band running down the seams, and in the 
more modern habilimeuts open in their 
whole length, and only confined by means 
of sinall buttons, carried down the arms 
and placed so near the edge of the stuff, as 
in their intervals to shew the skin. In very 
richly embroidered tunics, the sleeves soime- 
times descended to the wrists; atsothers 
they hardly reached half-way down the 
apper arm.” 
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Hope’s book, and on the political criticism tits folds. vO 
\| girdles of different widths worn togetheray 
the one very high upjfand the other Very 
low down, so as to form between the two. 


sil. 





At other times |] body, down to the feet, Grecian females 
| generally, though not always, wore a se- 


THE ANCIENTS. 


“ The tuple was worn by females ‘either 


to grow and flourish without other prop || quite loose, or confined by a girdle; and 
this girdle was eiiher drawn tight ro 
the waist, or loosely slang round the loi 
Often, when the tunic was very long, | 
would otherwise have entangled the feet, 
readers, 1 shall defer till a future opportu- | it was drawn over the girdle i in such.a way 






as to conceal the latter entirely underneath ~ 
It is not uncommon to see bye, 







in the tunic, a puckered interval; but this 
fashion was only applied to short tunics by 
Diana, the wood-nymphs, and other females 
fond of the chase, the footrage and other)» 
such martial exercises, as were incompati 
ble with long petticoats.” : 
From Greek vase3 and painti we 
learn that the tunic was often adored 
with sprigs, spots, stars, &c. worked in 
the ground of the stuff; and rich -scrolls, 






|| meanders, &c. carried round its edges ; a 


this tunic was frequently as well out of 
doors as within, worn without any other 
more external garment. In MOUNDS ys 
when the Grecian ladies cut their hair eh 
to’ the head, they wore the tunic black ; # 
as appears from two of my Greek vases, 
both representing Electra performing fu 
neral rites at the tomb of Agamemnon, 
Over this tunie or under-garment, w 
was made to reach the whole length of th 


* 






cond and more external garment; only ia- 
tended to afford an additional covering or 
protection to the upper half of the person, 
This species of bib seems to have beeu 
composed of a square piece of stuff, in 
form like our shawls or scarfs, folded dou- 
ble, so as to be apparently reduced to half 
its original width; and was worn with the ~ 
doubled part upwards, and the edge of 9 
border downwards, next the zone or ewdles 
It was suspended round the chest and back,” 

in such a way that its centre came ander 
the left arm, and its two ends hung down 
loose under the right arm 5 and, according ~ 
as the piece was square or oblong, these 
ends either only reached to the hips or a 


ae a oe Sergiy. wid 


the ancles. The whole was secured by” 
means of two clasps or buttons, which fase 
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tencd together the fore aud hind part over 
each shoulder. 


in later times, this. bib, from a square || 


piece of stuff doubled, seems to have be- 
come a mere single narrow slip, only hang- 
ing down a short way over the breasts, and 
allewing the girdle when even fixed as high 
as possible to appear underneath. 

The peplum constituted the outermost 
) covering of the body. Among the Grecks it 
Was common to bothgexes ; but was chiefly 
reserved -for occasions of ceremony or of 
public appearance ; and as well in its lex- 
ture as in ils shape, seemed to 
our shawl. 





to answer 


so as to admit of being wound twice round 
the body—first under the 


” 
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When very long and ample, | 


rms, and the} 







ANISM. 
\|the different degrees of simplicity or of 
grace, observable in the throw of the pep. 
lum, were regarded as indicating the dif. 
ferent degrees of rusticity or of refinement, 
inherent in the disposition of the wearer, 

|| For the sake of dignity, all the goddesses 
|| of the highest class, Venus excepted, wore 
|the peplum ; but for the sake of conveni- 
ence, Diana generally had her's: furled up, 
and drawn tight over the shoulders and 
round the waist, so as to form a girdle, 
with the ends hanging down before or bes 
hiad. Among the Greeks the peplum never 
had, as among the barbarians, its whole 
circumference adorned by a separate fringe; 
but only its corners loaded with little metal 
weights or drops, imorder to make them 


} 
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| 
| 
| 
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second time, over the shoulders—it 
ed the name of diplax. In rainy or cold 
weather it was drawn over the heat. 
other times this mode of wearing it, was 
expressive of humility or of grief, and was 
adopted by men and women, when in 


assum- || hang down more straight and even. 

A veil of lichter tissue than the peplum 
was often worn by females. It served both 
as an appendage of rank and as a sigh of 
modesty. On the first account it is seen 
| covering the diadem of Juno, the mitre of 

Ceres, and the turreted crown of Cybele, 
}and of the emblematiceal figures of cities 





mourning; or when performing sacred rites ; 
on both which 
by Agamemnon, whea cong to sacrifice 
his daughter. 


+ 


accounts it was thus worn || 


| aud of provinces; and on the latter account 


This peplam was never 


tas- jit is made in ancient representations of 
rs | mee . : 
tened on by means of clasps or buttons, but } nuptials, to conceal the face of the bride, 
only prevented from slipping off throuch ! Penelope, when urged to state whether she 
e . ° - 1 c as * a? 
its own involutions. Endless were the com- HP -eferred staying with her father, or fol- 
Sbinations which these exhibited, and 


in 
Ss Pothine do we see more ingenuity exerted, || 
Por more fancy displayed, then in the vari- 
ous modes of making the pepium form 
grand and contrasted draperies. 


|| lowing her husband, is represented expres: 
sing her preference of the latter, merely 
{ ° . ° 

| by drawing her veil over her blushing fea- 


tures. 


Indeed, 
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ON GALVANISM. 


(Continued from page 99.) 


MR. EDITOR. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the various facts 
which had been noticed by Galvani him- | 
self, by Volta, Valli, Fowler, Robinson, | 
Darwin, Bennett, Wells, Fabroni, and 
others, between the years 1791 and 1800 ; 
yet we must date the most importast re-|| more properly, the Pile of Volta, at the 
sults of Galvanism, whether it be considered |; commencement of the present century. lls 
as connected with the extension of chemis- !! powers were'so remarkable, and its effects 


try, or of physiology, with medicine, or 
the arts, to the very brill:ant invention of 
Sig. Volia, professor of chemistry, at the 
University of Como, in the territory of 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Milanese. We allude to the luminous dis- 
covery of the Galvanic pile, (so called,) but 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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so singular, as to rouse the attention of all 
philosophers, and at the same time mark a 
new epoch in science, which augurs the | 
most happy consequences when we view the 


the period of this discovery, but more 
particularly of late. 

It seems now to be universally admitted | 
that when different conductors of electricity 
are brought into contact, the phoxnomena 
of Galvanism become manifest. These con- 
ductors must, in order to produce the influ- 
ence be so disposed, as that those of one 
class shall be in contact in one or more 
points, being at the same time connected 
with the conductor of the other class in 
other distinct points. This arrangement, 
Professor Davy considers as almost uni- 
versally efficacious. The best conductors 
are believed to contain the greatest por- 
tien of electricity ; and the metals standing 
the first in rank in this class, are (Sylvester 
thinks) probably charged to a maximum, 
since we have no instance of their capacities 
having been encreased. The oxides of 


metals; on the contrary, are electrics or 
non-conductors, and possibly contain a mini- 


num of the fluid. 


Hence it is evident that whilst a metallic 
substance is passing from its metallic state 
» to its state of oxide, it must develope a 

‘quantity of electricity. 

Metals do not combine with acids until 
they become oxygenized. The metallic 
salts (as they have been called) are probably 
all compounds of acids and earths, acids 
and alcalies, or acids and metals, for the 
earths and alcalies are metallic oxides; 
even ammonia appears not to be exempted, 
though from its gazeous state of aggrega- 
tion, (which it does not however assume 
at very low temperatures), it was contra- 
distinguished with the fixed alcalies by the 
| name of volatile alcali. Hence too in every 

combination of metals with acids electricity 
must be elicited. 

The following metals will give out 
positive electricity, when in contact with 
» any of the metals which precede it.—Pla- 
tina, gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, 
zine, &e. 

Thus copper will give out positive elec- 
tricity in contact with silver, gold, and pla- 

No. I.—Vol. I. 


| tina, and negative, when in contact with 
| tin, lead, or zinc. 


Mr. Bennett; indeed, shewed (p. 91) of 


| his “* New Exvperimenis in Electricity,” that 
gteat strides which have been made since |, 


| ** the mere contact of metals or other sub- 
| stances having a different adhesive aflinity 
| with the electrical fluid mi 


ght also change 
it, and anew and interesting employment 
for his doubler be thus discovered.” 

If a disc of zinc be laid in a shallow dish 
in dilute muriatic acid, bubbles of. air will 
be seen to arise from it. This is hydrogen 
from the decomposition of the water, the 
oxygen of that fluid combining with the 
zinc. Here, Mr.Sylvester presumed; that the 
hydrogen combined with the electricity of 
the zinc, and became diffused through the 
fluid. At this moment the end of a bent 
copper wire being immersed in the liquid, 
and the other end made to touch the piece 
of zinc in that part out of the water, bub- 
bles of hydrogen gas appear upon that 
end of the copper wire which is immersed 
in the liquid. It is here presumed, that the 
electricity enters the copper leaving the 
hydrogen behind, and returns back to the 
zine to pass through the liquid, and to 
combine with another portion of hydrogen. 
‘Thus a perpetual current is established. 

These facts seem to shew that Galvani was 
in an error, when he supposed metals to act 
merely as conductors: Dr. Bostock in his 
compendious history of Galvanism, pub- 
lished in Nicholson’s Journal; accounts for 
the phenomena in the sime manner as Mr. 
Sylvester. He coneeives that the electric 
fluid, separated during oxidizement, has a 
strong attraction for hydrogen, with which 
it combines; when passing through water 
from an oxidizable substance, and from 
which it is again separated when it re- 
turns to the conductor. At the zine 
or plus end, he supposes the water to be 
decomposed, the oxygen either escaping 
or combining with the wire, if oxidizable 
in consequence of the hydrogen being at- 
tracted by the electric fluid, which is there- 
by enabled to pass through the water, but 
on the arrival of this compound at the other 
wire, the electricity is received by it, 
and the hydrogen if immersed in water is 
separated in a gaseous form; but if it be in 
a metallic solution, it unites with and re- 
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duces the metal. In the pile he supposes 
repetitions of this process to take place, by 


tact is uninterrupted, whilst the other from 
the same cause becomes less liable to oxi. 


which the electric matter becomes accumu-|/dation; at the same time bubbles of hy. 
lated in increasing degrees of quantity and || drogen will appear. 


power, in each successive pair of plates. 

It seems in this case that the hydrogen, 
which would have been nascent at the 
point z of the zinc wire, is somehow invisi- 
bly conducted by radiation or solution, to 
the point p of the platina wire. See fig. 1. 

Again in the following diagram, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Sylvester, 
(Fig. 2.) It should seem that whilst the 
electricity of the zinc combines with the 
hydrogen of the water, and accumulates 
(if it cannot escape) but when the wires are 


brought into contact the affinity of the | 


In these experiments the glasses may be 
filled with four parts water, and one of 
muriatic acid. Hydrogen is yielded by the 
negative wire. 

In Nicholson’s Journal, vol. i. p. 179, isa 
minute description of the pile of Volta, and 

| the apparatus which he employed. This 
contrivance was invented before the facts 
abeve recited were known—or they might 
perhaps have led to it. 

Signora Volta first attempted to encrease 
the galvanic influence by adding to the 
number of metallic discs ; and having placed 


platina is exerted upon this compound, and || on a table first a flat piece of silver, he laid 
seizes the electricity, whilst the hydrogen is || upon it a piece of zinc of the same dimen- 
liberated upon its surface in its gaseous || sions, and found that to produce any gal- 





form. 


The electricity is now carried back || vanic effect, it was necessary before the 


into the zinc where it again combines with || pile was further increased to interpose a 


hydrogen, and so on, continuing to circulate 
so long as contact continues. 
Explanation.—in the glass vessel (Fig. 2) | 
are two wires, one platina, the other zinc, ; 
as in the last diagram, after contact on the} 
outside, bubbles are yielded from a to b, | 
as soon as they appear opposite c they are| 
seen also atc. When the bended wire is 10) 
inches in length, it requires about a minute} 
before the bubbles appear at the curved part| 
of the platina, a proof that some of the 
hydrogen has been that time in passing | 
through so small a distance. 
oxygen of the water appears to combine 
with the zinc, whilst the electricity of the. 
zine combines with the hydrogen of the| 
water, and if it cannot escape, accumulates. 
But when contact of the wires is made, | 
the affinity of the platina is exerted upon | 
this compound, and seizes the electricity, | 





whilst the hydrogen is liberated upon its | 
surface in its gaseous form. The electricity | 


| 


fluid capable of acting in some degree on 
one of the metals * ; he then added a piece 
| of paper or paste-board, well soaked with 
|a solution of common salt, or muriate of 
ammonia, and by continuing to increase the 
pile, first silver +, then zinc, then moisten- 
ed paper, then silver again, in the same 
succession he found that a pile so construct- 
ed, furnished a perpetual current of what 
he called the electric fluid, which was ca- 


:| pable of exciting violent muscular action ; 


by touching it with the hand or any con- 


Here the || ductor, at the upper and lower plate, and 


that these shocks are repeated as often as 
the hand is applied, or when interruption 
of contact ceases. Or if a communication 
be made by a wire between the top and 
bottom of this pile of similar and succes- 
sive strata, the electricity disengaged from 


'|the surface of every zinc plate retained 


by the hydrogen, in the wet cloth will 


|| enter the succeeding silver plate, and thus 
is now carried back into the zinc, where||the electrcity of the whole, 


be 


will 


it again combines with the hydrogen and | brought by the wire to the bottom of the 


so on, continuing to circulate as long as the | 
contact exists. Any two metals of different | 
susceptibility of oxidation, being introduced | 





* Galvanic combinations are either made 


into the above or any similar liquid, and | with two dissimilar metals and one fluid, or 
made to touch each other; that metal which || with two dissimilar fluids and one metal. 


has the greatest attraction for oxygen, is 


+ Copper and several other metals answers 


exidated in a greater degree when the con- \| almost as well as silver, 
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pile, and will continue to circulate so long 
as the commuuication continues, Te pro- | 
duce the greatest possible etfect by the pile, 
upon a given exteat of surface, it is neces- 
sary to employ a series of pairs of metals, | 
one of the metals of each pair respectively 
being more readily capable of oxigenization, 
whilst the other should not be acted on at 
all. Thus gold or platina and zinc are the 
most powerfu!, because gold is a metal of 
most difficult ozidation, and zinc on the 
contrary is readily acted on by any acid. 
The intensity of the pile in producing gal- 
vanic effort, will be as the different degrees 
of oxidability of the metals employed, the 
sum of the series and the extent of surface. 
The inteusity of the shock which it gives 


more continued and tremulous sensation ; 
and indeed there are not wanting, some 
philosophers who attribute it to other 
causes at the present time. An apparatud 
of 100 series is considerably strong. Syl- 
vester thinks, that the Galvanic energy 
does not pass through animals in its simple 
state ‘he slowness of its motion compared 
with the velocity of the electric shock, 
shows with what difficulty it is propelled 
through several agents. 

Animals are susceptible of the galvanic 
influence, some hours after the vital func- 
tions have ceased to be performed, This 
arises from a gradual exhaustation of the 
irritability of the muscles*, Muscles dur- 
ing life are regularly supplied with some 
appears to be more intimately connected || substance to which they owe their con- 
with the number of successive series, ra-||tractile power. Physiologists have supposed 
ther than with its weight of metal or extent || this substance to be the proximate cause of 
of surface. If a person with two spoons eerortagd or excitability. Weariness or 
at the same time grasped in each hand, | tassitade, after the toils of a day of labour 
well moistened with salt and water, place || are caused by the expenditure of this sub- 
one at the bottom, and the other after- | stance +; and in the morning after sound 
wards at the top of the pile, he wiil feel a} sleep, we may be said to possess the great- 
shock similar to the electric shock, as it || est portion of it. Such bodies as are capa- 
resembles the effect produced by discharg- || ble of acting on the irritability are termed 
ing the Leyden jar, still it is singular that || stimuli, Food is the stimulus of the stomach, 
this effect should have been entirely re-|| bile of the bowels, and blood that of the 
ferred, and at puce to the electric fluid, as||heart, ‘ Life, (according to Dr, Rush) 
they well know who have been accustomed |} ig effect of certain stimuli acting upon the 
to the sensations produced by either, that a || sensibility and excitability, which are ex- 
remarkable difference is perceived between || (ended in different degrees to every external 
them throughout the whole nervous system ; || and internal part of the body, and these sti- 
it is not so instantaneous, and gives a much || muli are as necessary to its existence as air is 





* Itis stated inthe ‘* Sceptical Chemist,” printed in 1661, p. 124, that Vipers will survive 
days without heads or hearts. They would make in this case excellent Galvanometers. It has 
been doubted whether the nerve or muscle, the brain or heart, be the ‘* Uléimum moricn.” 


+ ‘* The whole of nature may be supposed to eonsist of two essences or substances, one of 
which may be termed spirit and the other matter, the former of these possesses the power to 
commence or produce motion, the latter to receive and communicate it. So that motion consi. 
dered as a cause immediately precedes every effect, and considered as an effect, immediately 
precedes every cause. The activity of the power of volition produces the difference between 
the human and brute creation. The ideas and actions of brutesare almost perpetually employed 
about their present pleasures, or their present pains, and except in a few instances referable to 
instinct, they seldom busy themselves about the means of future bliss, or of avoiding future 
misery, so that the creation of language, the making of walls, aud the elaboration of money, 
which are all only means of procuring pleasures, and the praying to the deity, which is anotheg 
means to procure means, are characteristic of the human race,” DaRWINe 
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to flame The whole body is so formedand |jthe body. Every part of the body, nails 
connected, that impressions made in the||and hair excepted, is endowed with sensi- 
healthy state upon one part excite motion | bility or excitability, or with both*.” 
or sensation, or both, in every other part of | ( Zo be continued in our neat. ) 
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MR. ALENANDER DAVISON. 


AT a time when such heavy weights have 


fering under great privations, this gentie- 
been thrown into one scale of Mr. Alex- 


|} Man proposed, among those who now con- 
ander Davison’s fortune, which at pres | stitute the leading members of the British 
sent preponderates, the candid and the |j Institution, that each should set aside a 
just, will not fail to recollect the good || thousand pouuds for this purpose, offering 
deeds which have distinguished that gen-|| himself to subscribe the first, thousand, 
tleman’s life ; and among those of his more |j The proposal was not acceded to, but even 
recent years, may certainly be reckoned || those who (as the efficient means of awak- 
the benefits which he has conferred on the |} ing and rewarding talent in Fine Arts) may 
Fine Arts. prefer the British Institution upon its pre- 
Some time ago—before the horrors of || sent establishment, must acknowledge and 
the late revolution burst forth in Paris,||@pplaud the generosity of Mr. Davison’s 
there existed in that metropolis, a society || intention. 
of opulent amateurs and connoisseurs, whose Ile who is ambitious of respect and ad- 
pleasure it was to encourage Art and Ar- || miration, must expect to lessen the number 
tists by constituting a bank, on which me- || Of those who simply esteem, or coldy ap- 
ritorious professors might draw under cer- || prove of, his conduct: for in the race of 
tain restrictions and pledges, for such sums | popularity, or in the more virtuous race of 
of money as were necessary to forward || genuine patriotism, envy will pursue him 
their various undertakings. It is much to|| who. outstrips his compeers, and perhaps 
the honour of Mr. Davison, that he was the||no poetry is more true than the couplet 
author of a proposal for instituting a simi- || which declares that 
lar bank in this country, but upon a mere 


‘© Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue 
cularged scale. y 2a »P ’ 


§* And, like the shadow, proves the substance 


It is not generally known, but itis certain- 9 onan * 


ly true, that some few years ago, when art, 
and especially historical painting, was suf- || Submissive however, in his judgment upon 


{ 
UU yan RSI RE EIRNNENEE nena eneeneneeEEEEEEEEREEEEEE! 


* Upon examining the opinions of the ancient sects of philosophers, on the materiality, and 
immateriality of the son}, it would appear that the immaterialists considering all the subtle 
and invisible fluids, as not subject to the laws of matter, thought they had discovered among 
them the origin of the-soul, whilst some of them seem to have confounded the soul with the 
living principle. Thus Heraclitus looked upon the soul or intelligent principle, as incorporeal 
or an exhalation; Parmenides that it was fire ; Epithermus that it was extracted from the Sun, 
and Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, and Archelaus, that it was subtle air; Hippo asserted it to be 
vapour; for according to him, humidity was the principle of all things; and Boecius, that it 
was composed of air and fire. Marcus Antoninus the stoic was persuaded of its great resemblance 
to the wind, and Critolaus imagined that its essence was a fifth substance. Many of the mo- 
derns have supposed the soul originates from the sem masculinum, that at first it is merely a ve- 
getating principle like unto that of a plant, but afterwards on becoming more perfect it acquires 
@ sensitive property, and isat last rendered reasonable by the divine co-operation. 
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a subject in which he did not profess to be 
profoundly versed, Mr. D. as we have 
been informed, readily gave up these public 
hopes and wishes, or ratherexchanged them 
for the satisfaction of encouraging art, | 
upon a more independent and not less 
worthy principle, and has expended more 
than double the sum he had thus proposed 
to hold at the general disposal of those 
who had pretensions to taste and patronage, 
in gratifying himself with a gallery of mo- 
dern pictures, painted by the first living 
artists of the country. 


Two and a half per cent. was the com- 
mission proposed to be allowed, for provid- 
ing and superintending a supply consisting of 
about 200 different articles; but it is to 
be observed that Mr. D. undertoek several 
duties and responsibilities with a view to be 
prepared for any sudden emergency, with- 
out the public having to encounter its usual 
attendant. 















































He undertook other duties beyond the 
usual business of an agent, such as the re- 
ceiving, passing inspecting, and taking 
charge of the different stores, till issued out 
by special orders: he engaged freight and 
provided carriage for these stores to their 
respective destinations, and was responsible 
for their being approved of by the different 
Barrack-Masters, pledging himself to take 
back and replace, at his own expence, all 
such as should be found of insufficient 
quality. 


On the merits and demerits of these pic- 
tures we may perhaps comment at some 
future day; but at present let us not with- 
hold the praise that is due to well intended 
endeavours—to endeavours which with re- 
spect to purity and patriotism of motive 
at least, could not fail to prove successful ; | 
no doubt can be entertained, nor car 
any event deprive him of the honour 
of being the first British gentleman who has 
liberally commissioned nine artists of the 
highest reputation, to paint as many large 


historical pictures from the annals of his 
country. 


The due execution of so extensive an un- 
dertaking, constituted, as may be supposed 
almost a distinct departinent in Mr. D.’s 
business, and occupied a great proportion of 
Mr. D.’s personal atlendance, together with 
that of several clerks constantly and entirely. 
All these extra attentions, risk, responsibi- 
lities, and charges, Mr. D. included in two 
and a half per cent. commission. 


These considerations may deepen, and 
doubtless do deepen, the regret of the re- 
flecting part of Mr. D’s. friends, but we 
trust that they proportionably mitigate his 


sine. Mr. D. pursued this plan till the year 


1797, generally purchasing stores in antici- 
pation of great and sudden, though in some 
degree expected demands: but in the year 
1797, he found even this mode unequal to 
meet the public wants, and experienced 
great difficulty in sufficiently providing be- 
forehand an adequate supply of sheets and 
paillasses, owing to a demand at the same 
time from other departments. 


We shall, perhaps, be doing an acceptable 
service to our readers,at least to such of them 
as sympathize with us in every thing which 
affects the real patrons of art in this coun- 
try, if we add a concise statement of Mr. 
D's. case. It may at least serve to place 
some of the circumstances which relate to 
it ina proper point of view, and remove | 
soine of the obloquy which has been heaped | 
with so much undiscriminating severity 
upon this gentleman. 


In consequence of this difficulty, the Bar- 
rack-Master-Geueral being still more urgent 
that Mr. D. should be provided for any 
exigency, he proposed to manufacture a 
sufficient quautity of these articles, so as to 
be able to deliver them from his own stores ; 
and by these means to iusure the Barrack 
Departinent an efficient and regular supply. 
General Delancey, after having maturely 
considered this proposition, eagerly adopted 
its and Mr. D. then delivered patterns to 


‘ 





important branches of the public service ; 
in the year 1794, Gen. Delancey (who then 
acted as Barrack-Master-General, applied | 
to Mr. D. to furnish such siores as might | 
be required for the use of the several 


barracks as an agent upon commis-| 
sion, 


Mr. D. for several years executed many | 
| 
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General Delancey, with their prices affixed. || Chief Clerk of the Bedford-street warchause, 
These patterns underwent the usual investi- i that it would be informal to make out the 
gatidn, and having been approved, the sup- || bills of parcels inthe name of Mr. D. Mr, 
ply was made with the express concurrence || S. (merely for the purpose of complying 
of the Barrack-Master-General, as will ap- || with official forms), desired that they might 
pear from his letter *. be made out in his, or any other Clerk’s 

This letter must serve to do away a most |name. Mr. Shedden is unfortunately dead, 
injurious and unjust statement which found | but to shew that there was neither secrecy, 
its way iato some of the Papers (though in | privacy, or any thing clandestine was neces- 
contradiction to the evidence) namely, || sary on the part of Mr. D. or in his office, 
“ That Mr. D. had supplied the articles in | the affidavit of Mr. Shakespear is an- 
question from his own stores clandestinely.” || nexed *. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Shedden, tlc i} Under the express orders of Gen. Delan. 





Copy of a Leiter from General Delancey to Alexander Davison, Esq, 


3, Quebec-street, May 27, 1808. 
$in,—I am extremely happy my memory serves me sufficiently to enable me to reply to 
your request, that I would state to you the circumstances which passed, when I required that 
you should supply sundry articlesof Barrack bedding from your own stores as an army clothier, 


To the best of my recollection, about the beginning of the year 17198, being much pressed 
to supply the Barracks in the kingdom with articles of the above description, I found that 
he market could not supply the same; and on your representation that the only means by which 
this essential supply could be made, would be from your own private stores, where, having a 
great number of people employed, you could effectually insure the same, and you would furnish 
patterns of all the articles, with the respective prices affixed-theretoz anxious as I was, that no 
difficulty or delay should take place, ina matter which I felt to be of very considerable imports 
ance, J desired particularly that you would make the supply in conformity to the terms proposed, 
which you agreed to do, notwithstanding the apprehension you then expressed, that you might 


suff'r maternally in your cloathing concerns by such measure. It was however settled that the 


supply was to be made, and the patterns of sheets, paillasses, and other linen articles, with the 
prices affixed, were sent tothe Barrack Office, and in general personally inspected by me and ap- 


proveds and when I left the Barrack Office, a considerable quantity of the said patterns was 
left in the office. 

The transaction was publicly known, nor could I conceive any reason why there should have 
been aiiy concealment, as [ was satisfied that had not this measure been resorted to, many har- 


racks must have remained unoccupied, to the great injury of the troops, and detriment to the 
service. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


To Alex. Davison, Esq. (Signed) OL. DELANCEY. 


IN THE KING’S BENCH. 


The King against Alexander Davison, Esq. 


John Shakespear, Professor af Oriental Languages at the Royal Military College, Great 
Marlow, in the county of Bucks, maketh oath and saith, That he was in the capacity of clerk 
to Alexander Davison, the above-named defendant, from the month of February, 1796, to the 
month of December, 1803: and this deponent saith, that during that period he copied several 
invoices or bills of parcels, and arranged at various times the accounts for articles of bedding, 
supplied by the said Alexander Davison, from his warehouse in Bedford-street, Covent-Gardeo, 
to ani for the use of the barrack department: and this deponent saith, that such invoices of 
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cey, and subject to the same examination, ; the trouble he incurred, beyond that of a 
Mr. D. began early in 1798 to deliver sheets i mere seller, will not, it is presumed, think it 
and patllasses from his army cloathing || an improper charge, or that, under ibe cir- 
house, in Bedford-street, and by continuing || cumstances siated, it was at all unreasonable 
to lay in his materials as usual in the gra- | that it should have been allowed. 
dual way, he averted those injurious fluc- But supposing, that in the charge of this 
tuations in the market, which a sudden de- commission, Mr. D. had erred, it is upon 
mand is sure to create, so that the price to || affidavit stated, that he immediately cor- 
the public, instead of being advanced, was { rected that error, when his book-keeper 
kept down, so as to create a saving of from | suggested to him that the right of charging 
three to three and a half per cent. to the |! commission on goods supplied from his own 
public, by this mode of supply. | warehouse was questionable, and directed 
Upon the articles so furnished by Mr. D. || the book-keeper not to charge such com- 
it is true that he charged his usual commis-|| mission in future; also to speak to Mr. 
sion of two and a half per cent. as agent, || Stanbank, the Barrack Office accountant, 
and those who will take into consideration’! on tke subject, and not to omit when the 





bills of parcels, which were for articles supplied between the month of December,’ 1797, and 
the Month of June, 1802, were made out in the names of G. Watson and John Allen, who were 
clerks at the said warehouse : and this deponent further saith, that such invoices or bills of par- 
cels were copied openly and publicly in the office of the said Alexander Davison, in St. James’s- 
square; the other clerks in the office having access thereto, and might peruse and inspect the 
same: and this deponent saith, that no request of secrecy or-conceatment, with regard to the 
said invoices or bills of parcels, was ever made to this deponent by the said Alexander Davison, 
or by any other person or persons whomsoever, nor was any secrecy or concealment, to the know~ 
ledge and belief of this deponent, ever enjoined or observed concerning the same. 
JOHN SHAKESPEAR. 

Sworn at Ashby-de-la- Zouch, in the County of Leicester, 

the 19th day of January, in the year of our Lord, 1809, 

Before me, Evuis T. Pestey, (by commission), 


IN THE KING'S BENCH. 
The King v. Alexander Davison, Esq. 


John Bowering of St. James’s-square, in the county of Middlesex, maketh oath, and saijh, 
that he is book-keeper to the above-named defendant, and has been with him iu that capacity 
since the month of January, 1795; and this deponent saith, that in that situation he has had the 
management and arrangement of the said defendant’s accounts withthe Barrack Office, and all 
other accounts of the said A. D,; and that from the numerous and very extensive and important 
concerns, in which the said Alex. Davison was engaged in the regular course of his business, and 
also from the many engagements of a public nature, which wete at various times undertaken by 
the said Alexander Davison, and which required his personal attention, the accounts of the said 
Alexander Davison were left to the management and superintendence of this deponent: and that 
the said Alexander Davison was not able to examine the same or the particulars thereof so mi- 
nutely, or to give such personal attention thereto, as he probably would otherwise have dene : 
and this deponent further saith, that when thé said Alexander Davison agreed, on the suggestion 
of this deponent, to withdraw the charge of commission made in the accounts delivered in upou 
articles furnished by the said Alexander Davison from his own stores, this deponent was desired 
by the said Alexander Davison to get back the accounts for correction; he soon afterwards in- 
formed the said Alexander Davison, that he had not been able to procure the accounts back from 
John Stanbank, the accountant at the Barrack Oflice ; fur that the said accounts had been passed 
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ulterior account was rendered, to credit the \ circumstances, it seems difficult to conceive 
Barrack- Master-General with the sum of || why Mr. D. should have been precluded 
n . ; Fe 
1,323/. which was the whole amount of the | from making a settlement of these objects 
commission so charged; and if the supple- || “pon the bélance of account with Govern- 
mental account had not been made up in || ment which, between one man and another, 
the haste and manner required by Mr. Stan- could not have been objected to. 
bank at that particular time, when the| ee ST Te 
book-keeper was, by severe illness, incapable | a Le pare . 
stir de ; by the Court after the trial, Mr. D.’s friends 
of giving that altention he otherwise would || : 
: : ‘ ., || were led to suppose, that if a sum of money 
have done to the matter of accounts, it aid te the Temes. or Sth 4 
° ° were id | ra ee 
would have been impossible to have sub- d P fi racaeaaire of ‘mil, “ 
. : | done in a former instance of a similar na- 
stantiated any action on the subject, as the hi ‘| ao ld sist chiefly 
" Stee ly f; 323!. and f dure, his punishment would consist c iefly, 
proceeding was only for 1,323/. and no OP ts ot atti ot omnenisiant: dealen 
ther sum could have been obtained by any j y I J ; 


legal process whatever. In addition to 
which the “ Supplemental Account” was | 
| 
| 








In the hope of avoiding an evil of so se- 


rious a nature as imprisonment, and a con- 
not a fina! one, for the Barrack Department || sequent separation from his family and con- 
was indebted to Mr. D. at that time, up-} 


||cerns, Mr. D. did not calculate sparingly, 
wards of 900/. which ke has not applied for || but rather thought of what might put the 


payment of to this day, by reason of the || measure of full and ample atonement beyond 
commission of 1,323/. being credited, the || question. He therefore reckoned up the 
Barrack-Master-General in Mr. D.’s books, 1 whole amonnt of commission he had re- 
and therefore considered as made good, and || ceived upon all his transactions with the 
standing against his demand ; under all these |} Barrack Department, from the commence- 













and signed, whereupon the said Alexander Davison desired this deponent to let it be credited in 
account with the Barrack-Master-General: and this deponent further saith, that after the said 





Alexander Davison had, upon the suggestion of this deponent, agreed not to claim or charge 
commission on the articles furnished by him from his own stores to the barrack department, the 
half-yearly account, up to the 24th of June, 1803, was made out and sent into the Barrack Office 
without any charge of such commission: and this deponent further saith, that soon after the des 
livery of such account, and in the beginning of the year 1804, as well as this deponent can re- 
collect in regard to time, he (this deponent) had some conversation with the said John Stanbank 
upon the subject of the said account up to June, 1803; and as to the deduction uf commission 
upon the amount of articles of bedding supplied from the Bedford-street warehouse, as made on 
that account, and also upon the charges of commission made in former accounts ; and this depo- 
nent says, that the said John Stanbank was then informed by this deponent, that the said Alex- 
ander Davison meant to give up commission on all the supplies from his own warehouse ; and the 
said Alexander Davison meant to credit the amount of the commission before charged, in the 
account of the said Alexander Davison with the Barrack-Master-General, and had directed this 
deponent to give such credit in the general account; and this deponent further saith, that he 
believes that the said Alexander Davison did, for some time previous to, and at the time of his 
examination by the Commissioners of Military Inquiry, consider and believe that such credit 
had been given to the Barrack Department; and this deponent further saith, that the account 
called the Supplemental Account, which was delivered to the Barrack Office in May, 1806, was 
made up in haste, and that he this deponent was about that time much indisposed by violent 
rheumatism and opthalmia, which he has been affected with at various times, particularly from 
the 10th of October, 1804, to August, 1805, from April to July, 1806, and from April to June, 
1807, which very much impaired his sight at those periods, and otherwise disabled him from 
giving that attention to the books and.accounts of the said Alexander Davison, which he other- 
wise wuuld have done. y 


JOHN BOWERING,. 
Sworn at my Chambers, in Serjeant’s Inn, the 3d day of 


February, 1809, beforeme, J. BAYLEY. 
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MR. ALEXANDER DAVISON. 
ee nt 


ment in 1794 to their conclusion, and find- 
ing it stood thus, viz. 


Commission on 745,000/. at two and 
ahalf percent. = - + + = = 
On another transaction By special 
agreement, 4,860/. at 5/, per cent. 243 


£18,640 


£18,883 

This sum, which constituted the whole 
remuneration for all Mr. D’s. labours, risk, 
responsibility, and expense, during the 
Ten Years that he had supplied the Bar- 
rack Department, without disappointment 
or complaint, and which was 17,500/. more 
than the disputed item, he determined to 
sacrifice, in the hope and expectation of 
the remission alluded to. 

The conclusion has, however; been most 
woefully the reverse of the expectation in- 
dulged by himself and his friends ; and Mr. 


In the whole - - 


D. finds himself, at the end of Ten years 
laborious and anxious service, during which 
the public, (it is admitted) has been ma- 
terially benefitted, under circumstances 
the most ¢ritiéal; without one farthing 
of remuneration, and consigned to a fate 
which cannot but excite the sympathy of 
every generous and reflecting mind. 

We are not unfriendly to the detection of 
ma!-practices, or to the punishment of real 
delinquents, but we sincerely lament that the 
public mind is artfully directed to abuses 
which are sometimes imaginary, without 
moral or intentional guilt, and in some cases 
almost inseparable from the nature of the 
employment. This is done that like a tub 
thrown out to the whale, it may direct 
attention from its proper objects, and screen 
DELINQUENTS OF A HIGHER AND MORE DAN- 
GEROUS DESCRIPTION. 


IN THE KING’S BENCH. 
The King v. Alexander Davison, Esq. 


John Stanbank, of Brixton, in the county of Surry, Esq. maketh oath and saith, that he was 
accountant to the Barrack Office in the year 1802, and continued accountant from that time until 
he was directed to apply himself solely to the making up of the accounts of General Delancey ; 
and this deponent saith, that he first became acquainted with the circumstance of a commission 
upon articles, furnished by the said Alexander Davison, being charged in the several half-yearly 
accounts delivered into the Barrack Office for the half years, from December 1797, to June 1802, 
some time in the year 1803 or 1804, as near as this deponent can recollect in point of time, and 


.which circumstance, as this deponent believes, was first communicated to him by the said Alex. 


Davison ; and that he, this deponent, about that period, or soon afterwards, understood from the 
said Alexander Davison, or John Bowering, the book-keeper of the said Alexander Davison, 
and had reason to believe, that it was intended that such commission should be credited to the 
Barrack Office in some account of the said Alexander Davison: and this deponent further saith, 
that he did in consequence thereof actually suppose that the same had been so credited: and this 
deponent is confirmed in this by his perfect recollection of a conversation with General Delancey 
very early in the year 1808, upon the subject of this commissiop, in which this deponent then 
assured the said General Delancey, that such commission had actually been credited in some ac- 
count of the said Alexander Davison with the said General Delancey; and that this deponent 
was surprised upon looking at the accounts afterwards, to find that it was not credited, and that 
he had misinformed the said General Delancey as to that circumstance. 
J. STANBANK. 
Sworn in Court, the 4th day of February, 1809. 
By tae Court. 


Fol. I. No. Til. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, SOMERSET HOUSE, 


Continued from page 122. 





Mr. Groner Garrarp, A. This sculp-||the drawing. An accumulation of Grecian 
tor exhibits five busts, and 4 Model for a| buildings are thrown together with consi- 
Statue of the late Right Hon. William Pitt, \\derable judgment; and that massive sub- 
in the Masier of Arts’ Gown, made at the \\limity, which necessarily results from so 
request of the Cambridge Committee. This ||many features of the finest architecture 
is a stiff and ungraceful figure: it resem- ||that the mind of man ever conceived or 
bles an arrogant school-boy, who having | his hand ever executed, would have been 
forgotten his recitation, is blundering i highly interesting if the artist had confided 
with hesitating lips, and overbearing confi- || in it. But so devoted to tint is Mr. Gandy, 
dence. However characteristic such a re- || that the principal objects are suffused with 
semblance may be of the late distinguished || a jaundicing yellow, while the grand masses 
Premier, we still imagine that the Univer- || in the back ground, as if their only purpose 
sity of Cambridge, expected something su- || were to give effect to their saffron neigh- 
perior to such a prim and pert student. || bours, are clouded with a sallow grey sha 
The Bust of a Lady (No. 163), though far ||dow, which hath neither the breadth nor 
from being graceful, is more animated than || the richness of a solemn obscurity, In de- 
Mr. G.’s other performances. Thie smile, ||lineation and magnificence of architectural 
which plays upon the countenance, is admi- || combination, this piece deserves the highest 
rably diffused over every lineament, but the ||encomiums, we only lament that the doc. 
protusion of the tongue between the lips is || trine of forcing unnatural effect by the hot- 
extremely indelicate. The numbers that{/bed of strong and discordant contrasts 
distinguish Mr. Gatrard’s labours are 760, | should so far have perverted the judgment 
168, S862, 876, 886, 882. | of a bold and vigorous artist. 





Mr. J. Ganpy, A. This artist has two 
drawings of great architectural merit, but 
ia which a gaudiness of yellow and rod-|| tion of The Bishop of St. Pol de Leon, and, 
brown cohkour most disgustingly predomi-|| perhaps, a more curious visage never be- 
nates. No. 325 is a View of the east end of \\came the subject of the chissel’s power. 
Rosslyn Cha; el, near Edinburgh. The mas-|| Good nature, good sense, and perception, 
sive and contorted columns that support || are disguised, but not concealed, amid fea- 
this veaerable structure are, with all their ||tures of a very unfortunate cast, studded 
elaborate ornat ueats, well pourtrayed. A j with warts, and otherwise deformed. ~ Un- 
fine effect, suft iciently rich, would have |! der such difiiculties Mr. G. has produced a 
been produced \y the depth of receding || bust truly expressive, and although in at- 
shadow in the in terior back ground, with- || titude it may be thought to incline towards 
out the aid of ,:o much glaring yellow, || a national Gallic shrug, it is certainly not 
which is certain ; not the characteristic || devoid of grace: The countenances of the 
tint of this buildix :g. No. 359, represents || busts, Nos. 860 and 861, are also remark- 

a Sea-port, for the ac- || able: in both, the taste of the artist has 


Mr. L. Ganacan.—Among the four busts 
exhibited by this sculptor is the representa- 








the Interior Part of © 


curacy of which w e are learnedly referred || had a strong contest with nature, and has 
to Pausanias. b.ii.¢ . xii. This isthrowing 


| bestowed some degree of elegance where, 
alittle dazzling colg ur even iuto the title of || together with her younger sister Habit, 
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she seems to have imprinted strong pecu- {| Duke of Gordon. These are executed with 
fiarities. No. 7S8t is the Bust of a Child. great richness and delicacy: The Portrait 

Mr. G. Gare hag one Miniature Portrait, || of Lady C. Hope (No. 720) displays exqui- 
‘No. 599. j site taste. 


Mr. R. Gannere exhibits a Design fora}; Mr. G. Gurst exhibits No. 256. Wind- 
Mausoleum (No_736) in such a bright yel-}; mil near Wainfleet, Lincolnshire. The 
low tint, that we suppose it is not to be || chiar’oscuro is well preserved in this picture. 
built of stone but gold. The grey silvery sky, diversified by slanting 

Mr. -T. Gaarano—No. 13. Interior of a|,sun-beams, has a rich and clear effect, and 
Balchouse. A grey uninteresting picture : i gives much beauty to the distance as well 

-house. grey uninteresting picture : || . ; 
much too cold for a bake-house. ,as prominency and brightness to the fore- 

Mr. Gaveatn.—No. 428. Portrait of Mr. grvund objects, No, 34, A scene from 
G. Satchwell. Nature is also by this artist, its general 

Mr. J. Girr—No. 2€9. 4 sketch fiom j bee is cold, but there ree clearness in the 

| univ ersal effect, which is particularly pleas- 
jing. 

Mr. D. Guesr has a vulgar specimen of 
his St. Giles’s ideas of beauty, under the title 
of Venus recumbent with Cupids, No. 442. 
Such subjects unless they are fraught with all 
the higher excellencies of the pencil ought 
to be inadmissible. This would disgrace the 
talents of a sigu-dauber, hired to adorn the 
pannels of a brothel. A coarse dead-colour- 














Nature, near Bradpote, Dorset. 

Mr. J. Grover, Jun. exbivits No. 296. | 
Morning. A landscape of « heavy green 
tint, witheut any luminous breaks. 





Miss H. Govy.nssirn exhibits a beautiful 
landscape, which she calls a Collage (No. 
221). There is great luxuriance of well-| 
pencilled foliage about this cottage, and | 
were not a dingy brown the preponderating 





hue, we should commend many parts of the 
colouring. This sallow brown prevents the 
fore-ground and cottage from obtaining 

“that prominent effect, which the elaborate 
aerial perspective of the receding objects, | 

and the silvery toned distance is designed to 
afford it. This piece certainly possesses 
merit of the highest description: the fair 
painter appears to be a close student of na- 
ture, and her errors are the result of some 
slight submission to the authority of such 
masters as pretend to have a manner of their | 
own. 

Mr. D. Grannext, Jun. has a Bust of the 
late Greek Professor Porson. 

Mr. J. Green exhibits four Portraits— 
Nos. 223, 271, 307, 388. The markings 
are.good, and the colouring clear. 

Mrs. Gaeen exhibits the Portrait of a 
Lady, No. 646. 

Mr. J. Grirrrrus has three Architectural 
subjects of considerable merit.—Nos. 838, 
856, S57. 

Mr, F. Graimani—Nos, 600, 714. Two 
Miniatures. 

Mr. W. Grimator has a frame of Minia- 
tures, (No. 615) containing the portraits of 
Lady Williamson, Mr. Marnington, and the 








———— 


ed wench, with a heavy green curtain sus- 


pended over her, as she lies in a distorted 
attitude, is here introduced as’ the god- 
dess of beauty; while some imps who by 


\\ their sallow countenances appear to have 


been the offsprings of an hospital, thrust 
themselves forwards with demoniac grins, 
as the gods of love ! 


Mr. Joun Horpner, R. A.— The prac- 
tice of portrait-painting,” says Mr. Shee, 
in one of the notes to his Elements of Art, 
‘“‘ though it tends to divert our artists from 
the nobler pursuit of History, is not unpro- 
ductive of advantage. If it is unfavoure 
able to the purity of design, it is the best 
school of colouring. The continual inter- 
course with nature, which it occasions, pro- 
duces a power and truth of imitation, a 
richness, vigour, and variety of execution, 
which are rarely attained ‘by any other 
means.” Those who recollect the Sleeping 
Nymph of the artist, now under our con- 
templation, will acknowledge the truth of 
these suggestions, while they must lament 
that those powers, which had then attained 
such superiority in the execution of their 
purposes, have found encouragement only 
in the uninteresting and selfish patronage 
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of portrait-painting. The features of the || ment. This spirit we have heard nick. 
patriot, and the actions of the national 
hero,—the page of ihe historian, or the 
imagery of the poet, might have called 
forth general admiration, and have render- 
ed more conspicuous the glories of national 
virtug and national taste, if there had been 
found sufficient public spirit to have offered 
this artist, remuneration, or to have secured 
to him the hope of future applause. But 
in the pigmy objects of family pride, and 
commercial speculation, we perceive that 
all those rewards which afford the means 
of livelihood to laborious art are unfortu- 
nately invested: and the portrait-painter, 
who by the continual contemplation of the 
human countenance has acquired a strong 
perception of all its expressions, must not 
venture to suffer his pencil to stray beyond 
the: limits of personal vanity, unless he 
would drop into the humiliating clutches of 
the hungry print-seller, attend the levees of 
the illuminating bookseller, or crouch to 
the whims of the directors of the crimson- 
wall’d Institution *. The multitude of in- 
dividual visages, and the paucity of rational 
subjects, that are seen in these Academical 
Rooms, may be considered as the strongest 
contradiction, that can possibly be produced, 
to that vain and empty flattery which ele- 
vates us, as a liberal and public-spirited 
people. We love ourselves, and we love 
those productions of art only, that tend to 
self-gratification. That hoggish spirit of 
self-aggrandisement which throws our trade 
into exclusive companies, our arts into ex- 
clusive associations, and knots our very 
statesmen into greedy factions, is particu- 
larly felt in the obstacles it opposes to the 
genuine exertions of art. Nothing but 
what may individually amuse or interest ; 
nothing but what a man may enjoy with- 
out the participation of his neighbour ; 
nothing, in short, but what can add to per- 
sonal consequence, to personal ease, to 
personal pleasure, must, expect encourage- 


named independence, and we have heard it 
spoken of with pride. It is, indeed, a sa- 
vage, devouring, sort of selfish independence, 
wallowing in the lowest Juxuries of gluttony 
and beastiality. Surrounded with expensive 
and tasteless gew-gaws, fabricated from a 
mediey of tasteless and incomprehensible 
designs, the independant voluptuary sits 
down to the mingled produce of the world 
amid the incense of a host of parasites.— 
The arts are too humble to be admitted 
into his mansion, unless they bring with 
them the insipid polish of a mirror, that 
may reflect all this independence upon its 
possessor in his own expressive image. 

We have this year six portraits from the 
pencil of Mr. Horpner. Nos. 53, and 181, 
represent the Earl and Countess of Essex. 
In both the chiar’oscuro is excellent, and 
the colouring high toned and animated, 
The atlitudes are graceful and majestic, 
and the countenances well marked and ex- 
quisitely tinted. His lordship, in partti- 
cular, is an admirable likeness, but, we 
doubt, if the artist lias taken the length of 
his Lordship’s foot with sufficie::| accuracy, 
No. 54, is an admirable likeness of that 
distinguished amateur in painting, Sir 
George Beaumont. No. 170, is an excellent 
portraiture of Earl St. Vincent. The 
scenery of this picture, composed of a 
vessel enveloped with smoke, is managed 
with great effect, and keeps a strong light 
upon the figure, without the aid of vivid 
colours. No. 113, represents Earl Spencer ; 
it is a fine characteristic picture, the coun- 
tenance correctly denotes the. deliberation 
of a thoughtful mind, slowly admitting 
the arguments of some author which his 
Lordship is perusing. The tone of colour 
is rich ard finely harmonised. No. 83, is 
the portrait of 4 Lady. The complexion 
is tenderly clear, and the pearly shadow 
that plays upon the neck has a soft un- 
settled effect, which suggests a fascinating 
idea of motion. 

Mr. Henry Howarp, R.A. This artist 
exhibits seven portraits of very inconsider- 
able merit. The tone of colouring is chaste 
but inclined to’ a cold grey bue, and his 
countenances are inanimate., In No, 139, 
he has attempted a higher subject: it-ig 
























Steere 


* The subscribing patrons of Pall Mall seem 
to have made a contribution of their taste as 
well as their money, when they rejected Mr. 


Cook’s picture, aod hung their walls with 
crimson. 
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Christ blessing Young Children. A cold 
lifeless harmony of colour characterises 
this painting. In the mere labours of the 
pencil, in eutline, shadowing, grouping, 
and tint, it is tamely correct, and insipidly 
graceful ; but in expression it entirely fails. 
The children are beautiful; and if vacancy 
of mind could, by the aid of large eyes and 
fine features, become lovely, the mothers 
of these children might -be thought ami- 
able. The smile upon the countenance of 
the benevolent Author of Christianity is 
the common smile of good nature. IL 
is not the joy af the God-head, who, 
with blessings, receives the first fruits of 
his sacred mission. Many of the figures 
have walked from other pictures through 
this painter’s recollections, and reposed 
themselves, wearied and much injured by 
their journey, upon his calm and quiet 
canvas. ; 

Mr. Horace Hons, A, has a frame (No. 
712) containing many miniatures of great 
merit. Among them is one of the Earl of 
Albemarle, of which we are informed in 
the Exhibition-Catalogue that it is painted 
from life. The rest are copies from the 
paintings of Lawrence, Robertson, &c. No. 
685 is the portrait of a celebrated Architect. 

Mr. James Hearn, A. E. exhibits in No. 
479. a beautiful specimen of the powers of 
impressed sculpture or engraving. It is The 
Good Shepherd, from Murilio. The play of 
dotted lines over the flesh has a feeble ef- 
fect. The bolder line on the drapery is 
rich and clear. The character of the ori- 
ginal is well preserved, and a broad, general, 
mellow, tone inspirits the whole print. 

Mr. M. Hasersnon has a Design for a 
Mausoleum. No. 735. 

Mr. W. Harnes has five indifferent mi- 
niatures. No. 616, the portrait of Sir 7. 
Gage, Bart. is the best. In this the tints 
of the flesh are well blended, and the gene- 
ral tone is a brightness well sustained. 

Mrs. J. Haxewe ut exhibits No. 204, a 
Sindy. 


Mr. H. Haxewettu has two Views of | 


Rugby School, Warwickshire. 
and 854. 

Mr. E. Hate. Nos. 755, and 843. Two 
architectural drawings. 


Nos. 846, 





222, 260, 270, 357, 434. These are gene- 
rally good. The drawing is well defined, 
and the colouring harmonized. One of 
these is suspended in a conspicuous rivalry 
of situation, that seems to invite a critical 
comparison with that of 4 Lady, by Mr. 
G. Dawe, which we have already mentioned 
with approbation. It is the portrait of a 
Young Lady, No. 210. Except that the arm 
which rests against a tree has an aukward 
angular bend at the wrist, and a strange 
contortion at the elbow, we should pro- 
nounce this figure to be well drawn, and the 
altitude extremely graceful. The general 
hue is cold, but it appears more so than it 
really is, from the contrast of the rich co- 
louring in Mr. D’s picture, By shadowing 
with a brownish grey tint the drapery has a 
dirty cast, yet the folds are well imagined. 
There is certainly merit in this portrait, 
but that merit is not of the highest deserip- 
tion, and is unequally displayed in different 
parts, as if by the hand of chance. 
Mr. W. Hanwett has 3 miniature por- 
trait of himself. No. 614. 
Mr. P. Harvwicxe exhibits 4 Desien 
for a triumphal Mansion for the-Descend- 
ants of the immortal Nelson, as a gratefut 
tribute of his country to perpetuate that 
hero’s valour. The immortal Nelson will 
for ever possess a triumphal maasion in the 
domains of history, superior to eny.of Mr. 
H’s gingerbread designs. If, indeed, that 
hero’s valour could be perpetuate] among 
his descendants by such triumphal trum- 
pery as is here exhibited, we could almost 
consent to see Blenheim House pulled down 
to make room for Mr. H’s lump of magni- 
ficence. But, alas, Blenheim House itself 
is a proof of the inefficacy of these perpe- 
tuators of family valour. 


Mr. J. Harpy has a miniature portrait of 
Master J. Cragg. No. 658. 


My. T. Harcreaves exhibits five minia- 
tures, Nos. 624, 683, 699, 717,726. They 
are distinguished by a soft delicacy of 
touch, but the prevalent shades are too sil- 
very, and fail to relieve the prominent parts. 

Mr. G. H. Hartow. Under the title of 
a Character from Shakespear (No. 496) this 
artist presents us with the ‘likeness of the 


Mr. J. J. Havts has five portraits. Nos. |jafable aad well-known amateur, Mr. Tho. 
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mf:s, of Epsom. The features are well de-|| celebrated old Roman Tribune Dentatus, 
lu ieated and the colouring is good. We}| making his last desperate effort against his 
b.ave heard this picture complimented as a|| own soldiers, who attacked and murdered 
‘good imitation of Lawrence’s clear and vi-|| kim in a narrow pass. It is manifest that 
gorous style. We can ouly say, that we|| the interest of this composition must de. 
have a general dislike to all professed imi- nil upon the collected, but desperate re. 
tators, and that we found this a poor sub-|| solution of a man who determines to sel] 
stitute for Lawrence, where Lawrence was || his life as dearly as possible to the fury of 
not to be met with. No. 555, by the same || an ungovernable rabble. The flame of im- 
artist is aframe coftaining four portraits. || petuous anger may flash from his eyes, the 
Sir R. K. Porter presents himself there like |} vengeance of despised and irritated autho- 
the great northern star Adioth at the root of || rity may direct his arm, and the contemp- 
the tail of the great Bear. From a protu-||tuous intrepidity of that conscious valour 
berani breast he displays the glorious sym-|| which endeavours to preserve the last mo- 
bols of Russian knighthood, while the fair {ments of existence, for no other purpose 
authoress of Thaddeus, in the black stole | but to render those last moments destructive 
of melancholy or of night, looks towards 
Sir Robert, like one 





ito his despicable, though numerous foes, 
who beholds an Au-|| ought to 4e perceptible in every liniament of 
rora Borealis or tm fegnis Faluus. The ||every limb. When we coniemplate this 
other portraits represent Miss E. Tho- | painting with such an impressien concern- 
mcs, anda gentle man m the churacter 
Henry . 





ing the nature of that impassioned object, 
Whet her the painter thought || which is io commaad our sympathy, we 
his subjects suffic iently prominent or not by | shall perceive, that Mr. H. has underiaken 
their own characters, he has certainly done || an enterprise almost as desperate as that of 
but little for ub.em in that respect. A cold | Dentatus. The figure of the Tribune for 
heavy blue ov erwheims them, while some || whose fate our commiseration is required, 
slight touches of a foxy yellow seems to || is the least congenial with elevated senti- 
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endeavour tc, give them relief. In many 


parts of the ie picture there is nevertheless | 


much promise of firture excellence ; but, 


ments of any we ever beheld. It is that of 
an ugly, testy, (and we had almost said 
| hump-backed) old man. In such a being 





punciually to perform these promises, we || resolution degenerates into obstinacy, im- 
would ad: ise this artist to lay down the|} petuosity into the ridiculous violence of 
vanily of eccentricity, and to keep himself || imbecillity, and the anger of just vengeance 
free fro’ « the contaminating affectation of |} into madness. We hope that this is a cor- 


eccentri ¢ characters. 

Mr. H. Harrison exhibits a View on 
Puines ; Bridge, No. 528. 

Mr . B. R. Harrison has a design for a 
Baih , No. 775. 

W ir. J. L. Harvey exhibits a Design for 
48 approach to a Palace, No. 787. 

Mr. T. Harrow has a drawing, No. 814. 
¥ . represents the Public Porter Brewhouse 
# .n Weston Street, Southwark. 

Miss M. Hay exhibits a Portrait of a 
Lady, No.103. The tone of colouring is 
spirited and the drawing good. 

Mr. E. Haycock exhibits a Design for 
a College, No. 819. 

Mr. B. R. Haypon. This artist exhibitsa 
painting which has attracted considerable 
attention. It is said to have been painted 
for Lord Mulgrave. The subject is Zhe 





‘rect likeness of the Roman Tribune, from 
such authorized documents as compelled 
Mr. H. to adhere closely to them; for if 
his judgment had any liberty to draw upon 
his imagination on this occasion, we should 
be obliged to declare that neither his judg- 
ment nor his imagination have had any in- 
tercourse with genius. Suggest to your- 


seves, my gentile readers, a hot-headed - 


old Cambrian, beset amid his native moun- 
tains by a party of low minded ruftians, 
whose courage consists in their aumbers, 
and whose different coloured jackeis de- 
note the irregularity of their armed pro 
fession. ‘Then, confess, you who have seen 
Mr. Haydon’s performance, that this histo- 
rical picture’ bears a greater resemblance 
to such a picture in your minds than it 
oughttedo. We, therefore, cannot help pro. 
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nouncing the subject to be ill-conceived || in miniature-drawing. The Infant St. John, 
and badly executed. The diversity of co-|| No. 620, and Adoration, No. 659. 

jours in the garments of an organized Ro- Mr. W. Horxtns exhibits thrée Portraits, 
man Army, is an inadmissable dereliction|| Nos. 64, 366, 541. The style is rather 


of historical authority. The colouring is |coarse, and the drawing not altogether 
confused, and the figure in green near Den-|! correct. 


tatus has his body so completely lost in the | 
side of a hill, that his hand, close to the 
shield of the tribune, seems to hang in air 
unclaimed of any one. The naked body 
near the feet of Dentatus, is also intro- 
duced in defiance of all costume, merely 
to shew how exactly Mr. H. can copy the 
anatomy of an Academy figure. The 
grouping of such a crowd, in such varieties 
of situation is certainly good, and the po- 
sition of Dentatus is well chosen. The 
aspects of some of the assassins possess 
strong characteristic traits,—terror is fre- 
quently found well blended with malevo- 
lence, and the ferocity of malice, with the 
proud insolence of cowardice in a crowd. 
Theharmony of colouring has not been neg- 
lected, although ia some places an abrupt dis- 
cordance is perceplible, which was, perhaps, 
thought to be in some degree congenial 
with the general effect of so turbulent a 
design. Upon the whole, we conceive this | 
painting to be an incontestible proof, that} 
Mr. H. can paint better things. 


Mr. W. Horrerron has an Architectural 
Design, No. 835. 


Mr. W. Hupson exhibits a Flower Piece 
from Nature, No. 465. 

Mr. Hue has a design for a Monumental 
Pillar, to perpetuate the memory of Sir J 
Moore, K. B. 

Mr. W. Hunt has a Sketch, No. 25. 


Miss Jackson also exhibits a Sketch from 
Nature, No. 206. 

Mr. J. Jackson. Two portrait pieces, 
Ng. 39, representing Lady Georgina Mor- 
peth and two daughters. No. 40, Lord Mor- 
peth and the Honourable Mr. Howard. In 
these the figures are stiff, and the colour- 
ing very indifferent. , 

Mr. W. Jay. 4 design for a public libra- 
ry, No. 831. 

Mr. J. Jeaxes exhibits No. 563, 4 scene 
at Ambleside, Westmorland. The cold green 
and grey hues, that prevail in this picture, 
deprive much good pencilling of ils merit. 

Mr. G. Jones. A Blacicsmith’s Shop, 

Mr. C. Hayter has Two Portrails, No. No. 84. This is a correct, well coloured 
§83, 590. picture. The character, general effect, and 

Mr. G. Hayter. A frame containing || chiar’oscuro are inferior to very few in the 

three well-executed Miniatures, No. 626. Exhibition. 









Mr. J. Hazuitr. Miniatures, Nos. 621, Mrs. §. Jones. This lady designs from her 
691, 722. own poetry. Not contented with embody- 
Mr. J. Hsovex. Sen. axhibite a Fetnatefii © her thoughts in immortal verse, she has 
i nee cliente oni, Meatan,. Tee ani-|| Tecourse to the more corporeal bodies of 
mal-character is well marked; the colour- colour. We advise her to take up her 
ing is clear and correct. needle, and embody them once more as 
chair-covers. Thus those things that are 
Mr. M. T. Hotrocan has endeavonred || at first maggots, soon become grubs, and 
to follow Shakespear to the regions of ter-|! finish their existence as silken moths. Nos. 
ror. His Hecate’s offering, No. 517, is, 1 282, and 285, point out the descent of Cha- 
however, obliged to the hanger for most } rity and the Death of Egbert, by the pen 
of its sublimiiy. The more the aaveol and pencil of this lady. 
agents of superstition are permitted to re- 


z = Mr. R. Jonss attempts a great classical 
cede into their original invisibility, the| 


' ; q subject. No. 118, represenis ‘jar mad. 
more they will be admired. Disturb them His last interview with kis wife and son. 
not, ye brushmen, nor hope, where Rey- 


, We wish that scenes from the remains of 
wolds failed, that ye can succeed. 


the great tragic poets of Greece, were often 
Mr. J. Horxrns has two excellent pieces || presented to us by the pencil, They are 























































































































































































































tion. The unity of the Grecian Drama 
favoured that combination of impassioned 
sentiments, which is so well calculated to 
give energy to the graphic scene. This 
attempt of Mr. Jones to set before us 
the most interesting incident in the A’ias 
Mastyopozes Of Sophocles is, however, not very 
encouraging to our hopes. The figure of 
Ajaxis good, but that of his sonis a strange, 
stiff, ill-proportioned delineation. The 
whole wants harmony. There does not ap- 
pear to have been a general conception of 
the subject in the artist's mind: having 
imagined the figure and situation of Ajax, 
he leaves the rest to accident and the casual 
spaces that may be found for them on the 


canvas. ‘The grouping is, therefore, very 
bad. When breadth of idea does not fill 


the imagination of the painter, it is impos- 
sible that his picture should possess any 
breadth of effect. 

Miss M. A. Jones hasa View of St. Au- 
gustine’s Tower. 

Mr. G, F. Joseru exhibits a brilliant, 
and well drawn Portrait of the Right Hon- 
ourable the Earl of Kingston, as the Masier 
of the Royal Naval Lodge of Freemasons, 
No. 5. In No. 30, we have a Portrait of a 
Young Lady, of very inferior merit: the 
tone of colouring is harsh, and the effect 
unpleasant. No. 55, displays a girl feeding 
a cat. It is stiled in the catalogue The 
Favourite. The subject is probably a fancy 
portrait. The colouring is good and the 
whole design manifests much taste. 

Mr. H. W. Inwoop exhibils a Design for 
a Garden Seat. No. 537. 

Mr. H. S. Irvine has two pictures of 
considerable merit. No. 266, Androcles 
and the Lion is a majestic rocky subject of 
which the effect is rich and brilliant.. No. 
405, represents the Fire of Drury Lane 
Theatre, as seen from Great Russel Street. 
The tint of the flames and their reflection 
is too much inclined to a blood colour. 
The shadows are not sufficiently forcible. 
There is a want of finish about this paint- 
ing. 

Mr. M. Keegurne has three Portraits, 
No. 51, 81, 261. 

Mr. J. Keenan, (portrait painter to her 
Majesty at Windsor!) exhibits some of the 
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peculiarly suitable for graphic representa- j] most wretched performances that have ever 





been presented to the publiceye. The little 
concert: Portraits of a Gentleman’s Children, 
(No. 421), and Portraits of the Rev. Mr. 
Luscomb’s children, with a favourite New. 
foundland Dog, (No. 518), recall to our 
recollection those awkward coimpositions 
executed a century ago, which are some. 
times seen in holy preservation in Harp 
Alley or Moorfields ; or in a more righteous 
state, adorning the walls of a public house 
parlour. The other numbers of this artist's 
works are 578, 605, 708. 
Mr. C. J. Kennion exhibits a view (No. 
284) Severn trows, with the Malvern-hills. 
Mr. J. J. Kent has a design for a Villa 
in Perspective, No. 811. 
Mr. W. Kinnarp, jun. An architectural 
Design, No. 786. 
Miss Kwicut has a Portrait of Loré 
Forbes’ Children, No. 486. 
Mr. James Paitip pe LourHEersours, 
R. A. If excellence can be safely attri- 
buted to any of the paintings of the pre- 
sent Exhibition withont the slightest degree 
of qualifying censure, the landscapes of 
De Loutherbourg are undoubtedly the only 
pieces that may claim such commendation. 
Landscape must not, indeed, be elevated 
to the rank of historical painting: the 
features of unimpassioned nature, the forms 
of still life are marked by diversities, less 
exact in their peculiar discriminations, and, 
therefore, less absolute over the correct- 
ness of the pencil, than are the definable 
expressions of sentiment in the countenance, 
and members of the human figure. We 
should have reason to congratulate the 
school of English painting on its approach 
to perfection, if any historical subjects dis- 
played merit proportionate to these land- 
scapes before us. Alas, from the Bard of 
the President, to the Solomon of Master 
Ross, we perceive nothing in that pre-emi- 
nent branch of the art free from the most 
glaring incongruities. If we except the fan- 
cy pieces of Thomson, Woodforde, Westall, 
and Wilkie, we look in vain for any emo- 
tions, on the graphic representations of the 
human countenance. The disgusting por- 
trail-stare is every where around us. To 
any one who has in his soul a particle of 
that sympathy with the excelleucies of the 
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arts, called taste, the cold vacancy of this 
portrait-stare is intolerable, and we would 
rather sit three hours, awaiting the mo- 
tions of the spirit ina quakers meeting, than 
one half-hour oppressed by the monotonous 
ennui of a portrait painter’s work-room. If 
still features are to be painted, let them be 
such as fall to the province of the landscape 
painter. Hills and woods, shadow and sun- 
shine, can speak expressively to the be- 
holder, while all the affectation of the most 
laboured likeness is unable to create the 
weakest interest in the sentiments of a 
stranger. Our obligations to the landscape 
painters in the present Exhibition, are, there- 
fore great; to De Loutherbourg they may 
be said to be infinite: in one department 
of the art of painting, he has shewn us that 
excellence is certainly attainable. No,7, re- 
presents A Land Storm, with an overturned 
Waggon, &c,. In this, the artist has relied 
less for his effect on that brilliant breadth of 
colouring, of which he has been accused of 
being sometimes too lavish, than on the 
natural force of a turbulent and gloomy 
sky, that enriches all the fore-scene with a 
deep contrast of heavy tint, The subject 
is highly picturesque, and preseats many 
traits congenial with the storm, that per- 
vades it. The elevated castle, the project- 
ing rock, the thick and bending foliage, 
are. well conceived, and well delineated. 
The figures that belong to the overturned 
waggon, are somewhat grotesque, and ra. 


ther larger, than the correct perspective of 


the painting would require. No.17, A 
Landscape, with a Water-fall: an Evening 
after rain. As the reigning characteristic 
ofthe piece just mentioned is a turbulent 
and majestic wildness, so in this we finda 
bright and beautiful tranquillity, A rich 


glossiness sparkles on every side, from a 
quiet verdant foliage: every thing but the 


falling water, and the twinkling brilliancy 


of the rain drops, appears at rest. The 


shadows are soft, broad, and quiescent. 


The sky isaclear breadth of humid blue. 
The same humidity characterises the ver- 
dure of the fore-ground, and spreads a 
warmth of reflected light upon it, which 
all the reds and yellows of the pallet would 
A Landscape, with 
figures, cattle, &c. Morning. As if this 


Rever equal. No. 47. 
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paiuting were intended directly to defeat 
the suggestions of those who think that all 
graphic brilliancy depends on reds, yellows, 
and purples, we are here presented with a 
calm sunny lustre diffused over a green 
chilly fore-ground, However warmth and 
brightness may be assisted by tint, they are 
certainly not dependant upon it. Theclear- 
ness of the chiaro’scuro, the keeping of the 
distance, and the breadth and strength of 
foregrouud shadows, may force brilliancy 
from any tint. The piece before us is dis 
tinguished by its soft yet animated lustre, 
and by that greyness which belongs to the 
silvery vapours of the morning.—No. 8f. 
A Water-spout in the Mountains of Switzer- 
land. Whether we consider the subject or 
execution of this piece, we must pronounce 
it to be truly interesting, The awful ap: 
pearance of the clouds, arrested in the dis- 
tance by the sides of the mountains; the 
bulging of their inundating contents, thrown 
like a river from its channel in the form 
of a fountain; the effulgency of the sky 
breaking through the enormous masses of 
mingled vapours; the torrent that falls 
from rock to rock; the devastation that 
marks its course ; the interesting figures; the 
almost certain destruction with which they 
are threatened in sight of each other—all 
these form a combination of the most aw- 
ful, terrific, and pathetic sublimity. The 
novelty of the subject has algo its influence ; 
it displays a phenomenan with which few 
are acquainted, Had it, therefore, less of 
De Loutherbourg’s powerful handling it 
would claim attention, hut wrought up ag 
it is, with all the astonishing energies of 
his pencil, our curiosity becomes the least 
of the impressions that fix us before this 
wonderful production, In this picture, as 
well as in those already mentioned, the 
artist seems totally to have discarded those 
warm tints which had get the judgments of 
80 many pseudo-critics on fire. The painter, 
who, like Mr. De Loutherbourg, dips his 
pencil in the light and shadow of nature, 
selects, disposes, contrasts, and harmonizes 
any tint or tints that may be congenial to 
his subject, and dissolves at his pleasure all 
the fancied magic that the cant of criticism 
may have attributed to one class of coloure 


alone. 
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Mr. J. Lacxctan has four views, Nos. 
$18, 456, 519, 521. Indecision and timi- 
dity of pencilling are too frequently the cha- 

racteristics of the drawings of young artists. 
To draw forms boldly, without strong ideal 
conceptions of those forms, is impossible. 
But no secondary merit can compensate 
for the want of that first great requisite, a 
full and animated conception of the subject 
to he depicted. 

Mr. C. Larrerr exhibits a sleeping Cupid 
painted on China (No. 568). This is one of 
the most disgusting of the gods of love we 
ever met with.. His flesh is yellow and 
bloated, but these swellings are produced 
by bad drawing rather than shadowing, 
for there is not shadow of any sort sufficient 
to raise the slightest protuberance. While 
Mr. L. sticks his Cupids in this manner on 
china-ware, he must himself stick very low 
in the scale of artists. 

Mr. S. Lane. Two portraits, Nos. 314, 
A93. 

Mr. W. Lane. Portraits Nos. 573, 574, 
571. The stile faint and unfinished, but 
the drawing clear-and correct, though 
feeble. 

Mr. H. Lane. Design for a Mausoleum. 
No. 852. 

Miss M. Lawrence exhibits (No. 534) 
Flowers from Nature, delicately drawn and 


painted with a beautiful suffusion of humid 
freshness. 
























Mr: J. Les. A mintature of Danie; 
Phillips, a beggar well known in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. No. 613. 


Mr. W. S. Lerupripce. A good portrait 
in itaiatore 2 Mrs. St. Leger, of Covent- 
Garden Theatre. No. 602. 

Mr. J. Linnety. No. 15. A Landscape, 
Morning. When poverty of subject obtains 


lic prize offered to picturesque composition, 
criticism becomes a vague and useless mo- 
nitor. The judges that could prefer the 
steril pencil of Mr. Linnel to the vivid 
and creative energy of Mr. Arnald, have 
assuredly impeached their taste and injured 
the credit of their institution. We feel and 
acknowledge the merits of classical naiveté 
in composition : when we meet it we pre- 
fer it to the imposing magnificence of a 
Poussin. But we contend that Mr. Linnell 
has hitherto exhibited a gaudy poverty 
only : his present performance has a little 
sunshine, and a few distinct and well drawn 
objects ; the rest of the canvas is filled with 
heavy sombrous hues, that have neither 
elegance nor simplicity to defend them. 


Mr. J. Lonspave has Five Portraits, No. 
246, 254, 429, 530, 546. The first repre- 
sents Madame Catalani, in the character of 
La Didone Abandonnata. The likeness is 
good, but the drawing is feeble and incor- 
rect. The colouring appears coarse and 
inharmonious, which is to be attributed in 
a great measure to the false light in which 
it is hung in the Anti-room. This artist's 
other portraits are well drawn, but injudi- 
ciously coloured. 


Mr. W.R. Laxton has an architectural 
representation of a Recent improvement at 
Rochester. No. 765. 

Mr. G. G. Lecounr aspires to sublimity 
in a piece (No. 495) representing Angels 
contemplating Death on its first prey, Abel 
We advise Mr. Lecount to learn a little ana- 
tomy: we can allow him a twist or two in 
an angelic limb, but human beings, whe- 
ther dead or alive, must not be the subject 
of his contorting pencil. 


Miss Lowry exhibits Three Views of 
much taste in the drawing and colouring. 
The Nos. are 348, 509, 584. 

Mr. R. Lucar exhibits Nos. 751, 756, 
809. The two first are good drawi ings of 
Mr. Buchanan’s Castle. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE WATER COLOUR SOCIETY, AT THE GREAT ROOM 


IN SPRING 


GARDENS. 





(Continued from page 66-) 





No. 278, is Boys Angling, A very bril- 
liant performance, resembling the best 
works of Cuyp both in treatment and sub- 
ject. 

The horizon is low. The boys are an- 
gling in a small stream, which winds 
through a flat country with a motion 
scarcely perceptible: a rustic wooden bridge 










she appears at this place, in her evening 
dress. Along this river we have been towed 
with the calm pleasure which Mr. Chalon 
has here recalled to our mind, at this hour 
of pensive thought, and can therefore bear 
testimony to the truth of the resemblance. 

No. 131, The Deluge, a Sketch, by J. 
CristaLt, is a composition of considera- 


is thrown over this rivulet, and here the || ble grandeur, but which has also consider- 


anglers have taken their stand. 


There is little in the subject, but the 
picture is admirable! The light of the sun 
on a warm and clear summer-evening, 
catches on the figures, bridge, and foliage, 
and imparts to the whole landscape its 
golden and glowing tints. The water which 
partakes of this golden tone, is uncom- 
monly clear, and the reflections proportion- 
ably vived. In these respects, the picture be- 
fore us is not exceeded by any in the present 
Exhibition: which those who have seen it 
must be aware, is saying a great deal. .The 
pollard, willow, and other trees beyond the 
bridge, the bridge itself, the aquatic plants, 
fox-glove, and other fore-ground foliage, 
are all touched by the hand of a master. 
The boys have not been successful, though 
the painter has; but the weather though 
fine, is not auspicious to their sport. On 
the whole, this must be regarded as Mr. 
Chalon’s chef devre. It is hung in a central 
situation, but would probably appear to 


still more advantage in ‘a light less pow- 
erful. 


No. 285, by the same artist, is entitled, 
Lace Makers, scene near Marlow. li is an 
English village scene of apparent comfort 
aud content, where the cottages are pic- 
tnresque, and a party of Lace makers are 
at work out of doors. 

No. 291, Evening effect on the Thames, 
near Marlow. By the same artist, is a 
small drawing much resembling Nature, as 






able faults. The artist’s intention appears 
to have been to recall the idea of this awful 
visitation of Heaven, by painting the last 
| living individual that remained in the world, 
| excepting those who are safe within the 
ark. te 


Nature has directed an antediluvian fa- 
mily to climb the summit of a lofty moun- 
tain. Here, the mother and children have 
sunk and perished, under their accumu- 
lated sufferings, and the father alone sur- 
vives, in hopeless despondency. “These 
figures constitute the principal group. Two 
dead bodies are floating by, and the ark 
is seen at a distance. 


The man is a sublime figure, and appears 
to be partly studied from the celebrated forso 
of the Belvidere. He is seated, and entirely 
naked, while the drapery which covers the 
woman, aud also that which, to (hide her 
from the horrors of contemplating her de- 
ceased offspring, ere she sunk under the 
calamity,) is thrown over the child, is soak- 
ed with the incessant rain. Neither in these, 
nor in the corses that float silently by, is 
there the faintest idea exciied of that loath- 
ing or disgust with which a vulgar painter, 
would have attempted to deepen the lowest 
depth of human affliction, 


We wish, we could add that the prevail- 
ing tone of colour, was equally in unison 
with the prevailing sentiment of the 
;picture. Hues of colour certainly associ- 


late with sentiment, as well as toves of 
ct 33 
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sound, and the prevailing tone of Mr. Cris- 
tall’s picture is not that of extreme dis- 
tress, and even of blank despair, but ra- 
ther, to our eyes; that of mild cheerfulness ; 
for though the sky and water are of a dull 
grey, reds, browns, and yellows, are the 
colours which are chiefly spread over the 
rocky fore-ground and figures: That livid 
tone of colour pervading the whole picture, 
which has been so much admired in Poussin’s 
deluge, and which Mr. West, in his picture 
of this subject has not disdained to imitate, 
has not. here been imitated by Mr. Cristall. 
Though we would not have the progress of 
fine art hampered by precedent, like that of 
politics, yet neither would we let a prece- 
dent which has deserved and obtained the 
approbation of ages, pass without due re- 

spect. 

But not only Poussin and West, but na- 
ture herself dictates this gloomy and death- 
like tone. The rain had been incessant, 
and we see that the deluge has nearly reach- 
ed to the tops of the highest mountains, 
and though, by a homely metaphor we are 
informed that “ the windows of heaven 
were opened.” Yet “no light” proceeded 
thence : 


subside, a dead serpent is discovered hang. 
ing from a tree, and plainly suggesting the 
accomplishment of the purpose of the de- 
luge, in the destruction of sin. 

Again. This deficiency of poetical elle. 
vation is not only discoverable in what Mr, 
Cristall has omitted; but in what he has 
introduced. His group is illumined by a 
nearly perpendicular ray from above, which 
though it may besaid to be a form of simple 
grandeur in the composition, interferes with 
that dreadful sentiment of certain destruc- 
tion, which should deluge the heart of the 
spectator. What would a poet say upon 
such an occasion as the present? What, 
but that heaven’s, or hope’s, last ray had 
departed? Unless we are much mistaken, 
lines of grandeur, as lines of grandeur, are 
little felt or attended to upon these occa- 
sions: Not at all attended to at first, and 
perhaps regarded at last as a species of 
pictorial sophistry. The terror and pity 
with which the human heart should here be 
overwhelmed, must abate long before the 
judgment can bring itself to attend to such 
inferior considerations: which after all are 
rather considerations for professional men, 
than for other classes of spectators. 

We have, perhaps, been encouraged to 
be the more free in our hints and sugges 
tions, from the circumstance of this work 
of Mr. Cristall, being ‘* termed a sketch.” 
If he should paint a more finished picture 
of this subject, and in revising his fitst 
thoughts, should think it worth his while 
to attend to our honest observations, he 
would perhaps do well also to take into 
consideration the propriety of enlarging 
the ark, which at present does not appear 
a tenth part large enough to contain even 
the numbers specified of the clean and un- 
clean beasts and birds of the old world. 

No. 211. Fairlop Fair, a sketch,—by the 
same artist, is a scene of festivity and con- 
fusion, directly the reverse of the former. 
There all was death-like stillness and horror : 
here all is gaiety, and glitter’ and exuber- 
ance of life. Mr. Cristall has here brought 
together, and combined the principal fea- 
tures of Fairlop Fair—the booths with their 
various exhibitors of shews, the sailors with 
their ship on wheels, the country people, 
their more gaily dressed London visitors, 







































but rather darkness visible 
Serv'd only to discover sights of woe; 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell; hope never comes 
That comes to all. 


In those gleams of poetic and philoso- 
phieal meaning, by means of which pictures 
of this class and character, have sometimes 
been elevated above pictures of every other 
kind, the present sketch is also deficient. 
De Loutherbourg who painted the deluge 
for Macklin’s bible, and treated it as Mr. 
Cristall has done, by making the last sur- 
viving family the subject of his picture, 
introduced also a serpent, which, either as 
an emblem of sin existing to the last, or 
as a picturesque form in the composition, 
or as conforming to the scriptural text 
that “the serpent was more subtle than 
any beast of the field”—or rather, for all 
of these reasons, became an accessary of 
the highest value. Mr. West, also, has 
introduced the same allegory, with the 
same effect: as the waters, in his picture, 
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and the venerable remains of Fairlop oak 
itself: yet on the whole the effect of this 
picture is too mildly pleasing to meet our 
vivid recollections of Fairlop Fair, and the 
expectations we should have formed of this 
subject from the pencil of Cristall. It 
should surely possess more of the sparkle 
and vivacity of sunshine and cheerful co- 
lours, and suggest more of L‘Allegro mo- 
tion, for a more joyous scene than is pre- 
sented at this fair we know not where to 
behold. 

No. 270. A Girl with Sticks —From a 
distant cottage, embosomed in trees, a path 
winds toward the fore-ground, where stands 
one of the most genuine, unsophisticated, 
cottage girls, that the art of painting has 
ever presented to our view. Behind her, 
on the right-hand, lie the winter stores of 
wood, which opulence has piled, while the 
cottage girl has been permitted to pick up 
a few brambles, and other sticks, which she 
has bound together with her coarse woollen 
apron, and is carrying home on her head; 
while in one hand she holds a larger stick, 
which fortune has thrown in her way, and 
which could not be tied in the bundle. 

Wherever Mr. Cristall goes, even into the 
abodes of rusticity, the muse of Greek 
simplicity seems to accompany him, and 
whither he goes to Nature or the Classic 
Poets for his subject, the same muse ap- 
pears to preside over the productions of 
his pencil. He does not appear to depend 
at all upon what is termed execution—per- 
haps he despises it, further than as his hand 
enables him to render the images existing 
in his mind: yet here and there certain 
happy accidents occur in his practice, of 
which he avails—or seems to avail—himself 
with Gainsborough-like feeling and felicity, 
as may be seen by those who possess the 
taste to enjoy these things in the brambles 
and other sticks in the piece before us 
(particularly in that which the girl holds in 
her hand) as well as in the principal figure. 

Nor is the colouring of this picture less 
pure and appropriate. A good landscape 
tone of greyish green, with colours that are 
mildly warm, catching on the piled billets, 
&c. lead attention towards the warmest and 
principal part of the picture, which is the 
face of the honest, innocent, industrious, 























unconscious, rustic wench, to which the 
coarse blue apron, which enables her to 
carry her burthen on her head, is an ex- 
cellent foil. 


No. 286. A Study from Nature, by the 


same artist—\s an interior of a cottage, 
where a young mother is suckling an infant, 
or rather soliciting it to suck, in the com- 
placency of motherly love. 
different expression from any which can be 
seen in the wet-nurseries of fashionable 
ladies, and reminds us of some passages in 
Mr. Roscoe’s translation of ‘* The Nurse.” 


it has a very 


The general effect of the chiar’oscuro in 


this picture is broad and vigorous, and 
here is a rovgh well painted pitcher, and 
some other cottage furniture: but perhaps 
the woman's chin is a little too long. It 
seems to put her face out of perspective. 


No. 318. A Cottage Girl.—This is a cot- 


tage girl, and not (like the majority of those 
sophisticated things which painting presents 
to us under that title) an opera girl in the 
dress of a peasant. Inher air, attitude, cha- 
racter, and dress she is equally unaffected. 
She is seated at a cottage door, and is intent 
on the progress and operation of her scissars, 
beyond which, nothing is attempted. 


The chiar’oscuro, which is sufficiently 


forcible, is equally unaffected ; the colouring 
is bright and clear, but far removed from 
gaudiness, and all \is well drawn excepting 
the foliage, which is somewhat too heavy. 


When compared with other artists, Crist- 


all is mild, clear, bright, and perfectly un- 
ostentatious. 
varieties of purpose without the least la- 
bour. 


He seems to accomplish his 


Yet his rough old cottage walls and 
pavement, in the work before us, are per- 
fectly distinct in texture from his draperies 
and flesh. 

No. 183, which we have omitted in its 
numerical order, is entitled Embarking on 
board the Packets, Margate—and for a slight 
performance is an admirable little bit. ‘The 
three slouching sailors are marked in a 
square and masterly style, and are suffi- 
ciently contrasted to the elegant airs of the 
females, and other figures, who are embark- 
ing in two wherries, which are just putting 
off to the packets at some distance, laden 
with passengers. 

The brightvess and clearness which are 
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exemplified in this performance, and for 
which Mr. Cristall is remarkable, seems to 
flow from the large and full pencil, which 
he commonly employs: a pencil which if it 
produced not these desirable effects would 
appear to be too large (as in this instance) 


to paint the objects on which it is employed. 
He appears seldom to have occasion for that 
repetition which is so apt to muddle the 
work of other painters in water-colours, 
but to see clearly what he intends, and to 
do it at once. 


(To be continued. ) 
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HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


An Address to the Inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain on the Danger of Dissension at the 
present alurming Crisis: being the sub- 
stance of a Letter toa Friend. By the 
Rev. W. VP. 


A poor, unconnected, common place per- 
formance. The truths it advances are such 
incontrovertible truisms that the author 
would surely have saved himself the trouble 
of collecting them, were it not for the un- 
syllogistical assertions with which he puts 
them in the danger of needing defence. We 
advise the Rey. W. V. to read a little logic 
before he ventures again before the public 
as the champion of corruption, and the 
apologist of Royal dereliction. 


A Letter addressed to John Cartwright, 
Esq. Chairman of the Committee at the 
Crown and Anchor, on the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform. Py the Earl of Sel- 
kirk. 1809. pp. 22. 

We wish not for a violent or premature 

Reform ; but were we to limit our hopes to 

the mere economical reform, pourtrayed 


appear in the Newspapers and other Pub. 
lications, with Explanatory Notes and 
Anecdotes of many of the Persons alluded 
to. Vol. xii. To be continued annually. 
1809. Duodecimo. pp. 396. 


There is much amusement to be picked 
up in this volume. It is, indeed, a nosegay 
made of weeds, and therefore the colours 
are not always the most vivid, nor the 
odours the most fragrant. In the nettles of 
politics it abounds, and they are gathered 
impartially enough from either side of the 
highway. Of explanatory notes and anec- 
dotes, promised in the title, we found very 
few 





THEOLOGY. 


Exercises in Religious Knowledge for the 
Instruction of Young Persons. By Mrs, 
E. Hamilton, author of Letters on the 

| Elementary Principles of Education, &c. 
&c. duodecimo. 150 pages. 


A useful book in religious families, well 
calculated to instil the sense of scripture 
— into the understanding of chil- 


by Lord Selkirk, we should resemble the | dre 


countryman who prayed to Hercules, more 
The 
waggon of Government is deep-set in the 
slough of corruption, and the shoulders of 
a well directed and judicious reform are| 


closely than we like the comparison. 


the only means of extricating it. 


The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1808. 
Being an impartial selection of the most 





LITERATURE. 


Literary Miscellanies, by James Mason, 
Fisq. 2 vols. 8vo.—wol. I. pp. 575. vol. IT. 
pp- A437. 


When we take up a bulky miscellaneous 
volume, into which many fragments of in- 
tended compositions are admitted, we can- 


ingenious Essays, and jeux d’esprils that || not resist the recollection of the Hero of 


| 
| 
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the Dunciad, around whom “ much future || little of that exhibition of character, by 
ode and ante-dated song” were promiscuous- || incident, which sets the lightest, yet most 
ly strewn. Why will aathors be weaker || discriminating traits before the reader with- 
than the most silly mothers? We should |} out the labour of particular detail. The 
be disgusted at the feelings of that woman || disquisitions upon two or three topics, by 
who might desire the deformed object of || which the sentiments and opinions of the 
an abortive birth to be preserved in spirits, || principal personage in the history are en- 
and placed for public inspection in her || deavoured to be exhibited, seem to aim at 
drawing-room, because the rudiments of a|j}a great deal of singularity; but this 
good limb, or a good feature, might : singularity bears too strongly on a 






































faintly discernable in the misshapen mass. ||string of unconnected common place ar- 
Perhaps nothing would be so destructive to ||guinents. Among these, the defence of 
literature, in general, as these species of || Virgil is the most trite, and yet the most 
compilations, were they to meet with gene- || inadmissible. We can allow but little to 
ral encouragement. Were we to esteem a || the genius, whatever we may grant to the 
patience and labour of a poet, whose de- 
| sign and incidents are fabricated from the 
compositions of his predecessors, and whose 
| work is incomplete, because he has not been 
able to discover those matetials, by which 
his outline might be filled-up, and which he 
wants energy to invent. A real poet is al- 
ways great in his conception of his subject 
as a whole; and may, perhaps, fail in the 
finishing of some of the detached parts: 
Virgil exhibits the reverse of this: in many 
of the detached parts of his poem he is, in- 
deed, incomparable and inimitable, but as 
a whole,—as a complete object, emanating 
from one vast and comprehensive mind, the 
Maneid certainly fails! 

The School ef Engiand is the second com- 
position in this miscellany. It is a long 
vision in prose, and seems, in some respects, 
to have had 7he Temple of Fame for its 
model. The author, however, tells us that 
an “ engraving of (from ) Raphael's picture 
of The Schoo! of Athens” gave occasion to 
this waking dream. The grouping of the 
figures is bad and wants general connexion ; 
and itis casy to perceive that the author has 
worked without a general plan. The phi- 
losophers are characterized with more 
strength of delineation than the rest: and 
the poets are thrown wholly into the back- 
ground. Itmus! be owned that much merit 
attaches to many of the principal parts of 
this Vision. There is occasionally much 
judicious criticism to be met with, and the 
characteristic extracts from the works of 
many of the eminent persons as they are 
introduced to our notice, are made with 
great judgment, and exhibit an extensive 


a few good thoughts, a few splendid images, 
a few pleasing verses, when they merely 
form the commencement of a half deter- 
mined, and ill-digested design, worthy our 
serious criticism, we should soon have our 
path strewn with as many disjecta membra, 
as might be found in the work-room of a 
statuary’s pupils, and which were never de- | 
signed to be put together. 

But in the volumes before us we perceive 
with pleasure, that Mr. Mason, when he is 
willing to give so much extent to his ima- 
gination as to devise a plan, complete in | 
its general parts, and reduced gradually into 
such detail as may enable him to work from 
it, either in the glittering materials of 
poetry, or the more tractable stuff of plain 
prose, is capable of producing an excellent 
whole, both interesting and well propor- 
tioned. We, therefore, advise him seri- 
ously to empty his desk of all those broken 
beginnings which young authors are apt to fa- 
bricate with too much eagerness, which often 
possess dazzling brilliances, and are cherished 
to the detriment of the growth of more 
perfect compositions: but we advise him 
not to empty his desk of these crudites be- 
fore the public,—no—let him do it private- 
ly, decidedly, and alone—into his study fire. 

The first piece in these “ Lilerary Mis- 
cellanies” is entitled ‘‘ Circumstances res- | 
pecting the lale Charles Montford, Esq. by 
G. Harley, Esq.” —\t isa clear and affecting 
narrative, in an elegant and unassuming 
stile. The catastrophe is, perhaps, too sud- 
dea, and wants many circumstances to sup- | 
port and render it probable. There is also | 
too much description of character, and too | 
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and tenacious pursuit of knowledge through 
the works of the most excellent authors. 
The School of England is followed by 
Mortimer. A novel ina Serics of Letters. 
A Fragment. From what Mr. Mason has 
here given us, we are not induced to esti- 
mate his talents as an epistolary novelist 
very highly. ‘‘ The middle space between 
Rousseau and Fenelon” which this novel, 
had it been finished, was, according to the 
avowed intentions of its author to have oc- 
cupied, appears to us a very undefinable 
station in the ranks of romance. Perhaps 
there could not be selected two literary 
planets, of orbits so diversely eccentric, as 
these mentioned by Mr. M.: the one splen- 
did, luminous and regular in its course, the 
other brilliant, but subject to the most in- 
calculable variations; to expect to pro- 
duce any composition that might unite the 
excellencies of both, is almost as wild an 
idea, as if an astronomer should take his 
telescope with a determination to discover 
a celestial body of a middle nature between 
a planet and acomet. In proceeding with 
Mr. Mason’s more explicit detail of his 
plan, we understand that he meant to have 
given the world a system of education, not 
confined to scientific research or to domes- 
tic duties, but replete with the study of the 
human race in all the principal parts of the 
habitable globe. Thisis one of the gigantic 
ideas that start up in sanguine minds, 
and which such minds are eager to put in 
execution before they have considered the 
means, the consequences, or even the ac- 
tual features of their purpose. The Tele- 
magque, the Emile, and the Aineid, were 
worthy objects of emulation; and the first 
vague and unlimited conception of Mr. M. 
in the first obscurity of its imaginary ex- 
istence, undoubtedly surpassed all three. 
Men of little, sparkling, imaginations are 
apt to believe and to assert that the elabo- 
rate formation of a regular plan, correct 
and decided in all its parts, is the mark ofa 
want of the vivacity of genius: they are 
entirely mistaken. It is because their 
‘minds are too feeble to bear the burden of 
a whole, that they are in such a hurry to 
ease themselves of a part. Racine wrote 
not a single verse until every part of his 
dramatic design, wasnot merely imagincd, 


but accurately drawn out into a minute 
and explicit narrative. When the subject 
of every acl, of every scene, of every speech, 
was thus unfolded, he believed that no 
further efforts of the comprehensive and 
creative mental powers, which are pro- 
perly called genius, were necessary: and 
sat himself down quietly to the labours of 
French versification. It was this com. 
plete fullness of his possession of his sub- 
ject, that enriched his language with ener. 
getic figures, and that felicity for which he 
has been so much admired. Not to 
Mr. Mason alone do we recommend an 
imitation of Racine in this particular, but 
to all the poets and dramatists of the day, 
from Walter Scott to Monk Lewis. 

A brief answer to an objection made by 
Voltaire to the begining of the Cidipus Ty- 
rannus is the next subject in these volumes, 
Voltaire never seems so resolutely bent upon 
the destruction of all ancient and modern 
merit as when he is armed by vanity with 
the arrows of vivacity. To clear the field 
for his own Cfdipus, it was necessary for 
him to let fly a volley or two of those point. 
ed petulancies, which, because they some- 
times possess the lightness of Gallic wit, are 
esteemed by French critics as the genuine 
darts of taste and judgment. But the 
world has long known the true value of 
Voltaire’s literary strictures; they were 
generally shadows to give prominency to 
his own designs, or strong discordant tints 
that bestowed an unsteady brightness on 
his unsettled opinions, It was therefore 
casy for Mr. Mason to be correct in his 
Brief Answer to Voltaire’s supercilious ob- 
servations, and we wish he had been equal- 
ly correct in that which this Brief Answer 
seems principally intended to introduce, 
which is nothing less than a Fragment of a 
translation of the Cédipus of Sophocles. In 
this he has frequently mistaken the sense 
of the Greek Tragedian, and therefore, 
done him at least as much injury as benefit, 
But neither the petulance of Voltaire, nor 
the misinterpretation of Mr. Mason, will 
hurt the reputation of Sophocles. Sophos 
cles describes a shadowy group of spirits 
thus :—“ Thou mayest behold one close 
after another rushing to the dominions 
of the infernal divinity, like a winged bird, 
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more rapidly than the flames of the unwea- 
ried pyre*.”” Mr. Mason separates them 
from the interesting similies, which render 
them indeed visible. 


should am age, so devoted to the literary 
scissars and paste-brush as the present, per- 
mit authors to be mangled and new modelled 
in this stile, we may expect a Homer done 
euriously into English, by Mr. Mason, who 
with Cowper and Wakefield before him, 
cuts out and puts in, with admirable dex- 
terity. Pope’s rhymes are considerably in 
his way, and cannot easily be pared off; 
he therefore, adheres to Cowper chiefly, 
whom he carves, twists, and breaks up 
most unmercifully. One of the whims of 
this poetical mechanic, or rather of this 
mechanical poet, is to make each line of the 
English correspond with a line of the Greek, 
The absurdity of attempting such a con- 
formity in two languages, so different in 
their construction, their versification, and 
their relative force, is accompanied with 
the’inelegance of ending the English verses, 
with a double or extra-syllable; which the 
ears of Mr. Mason esteem an impravement 
to the harmony of our blank verse! 
Imitations of a few of the Odes of Horace 
with previous observations. The terse ele- 
gance of Horace will not submit to the 
broken Hudibrastic verses of Mr. Mason, 
whose eight-syllable lines, are both coarse 
and weak, 
These Imitations are followed by Speci- 
mens of a Translation of Virgil, with previ- 
ous remarks, some of these previous re- 
marks are not without critical judgment, 
but for the samples of translation that 
follow them, we have neither praise nor 
patience. Unpolished blank-verse perpe- 
tually terminating with an extra-syllable, 
and deformed witha cesura after the fourth 
footy is worse than a school boy’s prose: 
and the schoolmaster who would let such 
errors pass, as are here to be met with in 
the sense, would deserve the biroh he feared 































*© All, all around me stnk in night, 

** Each heap'd on each, as bird in flight; 

** Exhausted is th’ incessant fire 

*¢ That idly lights the funeral pyre, 

** So quick they hasten to the shore 

*¢ Whose monarch gives them back no more.” 


This specimen of Mr, Mason’s agcuracy 
jn translating from the Greek language, 
does not prejudice us in his favour, with 
respect to the next article, which is enti- 
tled, The nineteenth book of Homer’s Iliad, 
collected and translated: a title which, in- 
deed, needs some short explanation. This 
translator, or rather collator, takes up the 
labours of Pope and of Cowper, and ven- 
tures to ask the public this question: 
* Now considering ithe vast excellence of 
the original work, and also the merits of 
the two translators just mentioned, may it 
not be asserted, that the only mode of pro- 
ducing a translation superior to any yet 
published, would be to collect from Cow- 
per and Pope, whatever is excellent in 
them, improve each by the other, and trans- 
Jate afresh the parts where neither have 
succeeded ?”” In these book-making times, 
perhaps, we ought rather to admire the 
ingenuity of this idea, than to ridicule its 
mechanical foundation. It could have been 
produced no where else but in a joiner’s 
work-shop, in which a son of the glue-pot, 
if he possessed a poetical turn, might slick 
together five hundred such lines as these in 
a day, whether found, stolen, or fabricated. 
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** Now rosy-vested morn from Ocean’s streams 
* Uprose, illuming mortal and immortal be- 





ings.” to use. Thus ‘ miroque incensum pecius 
amore compellare virum” is carelessly ren 
dered, “* And my bosom burns to see the 
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man.” While with amplification, which 
Mr. Mason prides himself for avoiding, we. 
have, 

‘* Fast by fictitious Simoeis a stream, 

‘* Watering a grove, that grew before the city.” 
for this line 


“ Ante urbem, in lace, falsi Simoéntis ad ur 
OLAUT: 183, bem.” 


Fol. I. No. III. 2G 
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Dr. Ferriar, in his approbation of the fol 
lowing false metaphor of Shirley. 


Fictitious is a poor substitute for the epi- 
thet falsi, which strongly suggests a most 
pathetic idea of the absence of Andro- 
mache, from the real Simoeis. And again, 


























Only the actions of the just 
Smeil sweet, and blossom in the dust. 





** Where she devotes two altars to her tears.” 





Nothing i is the vegetable creation, that we 

know of, will support such an expression 
| with any imagery ; but Dr. Ferriar in bor- 
rowing this from Shirley goes still further, 
and says, 





can never be allowed for, 





‘* Et geminas, causam lacrymis, sacraverat 
aras.”’ 





The second volume of these Miscellanies 
contains ; 

Observations on our principal dramatic 
authors. 

The School for Husbands, a Comedy. 

The Renown, a Tr agedy. 

The School for Friends, a Comedy. 

Ninus. a Tragedy. 





Some flowers smell sweet and blossom in THEIR 
dust. ie 






That is in their own dust !—Why will such 
authors as Dr. Ferriar pervert their judg- 
ment and taste, in searching afler such 
silly conceits in musty old folios, and thus 
lamentably twist such conceits into absur- 
dities? 











The observations are not without criti- 
eal judgment, and considerable interest ; 
but, for the dramatic picees which follow 
them—alas !—it is astonishing that a man, 
with his eyes so critically open, should not 
be able to see his own way along the dra- 
matic path. Mr. Mason has some taste, 
much reading, and very little original con- 
ception, He picks his way after others : 
a few steps at the tail of this author, and 
a few at the tail of that; yet always with 
a bustling air, as if he was getting before 
those whom he is ever following. Emenda- 





Panthea Queen of Susia, a Tragedy, in five 
acts. 89 pages. © 






The bookseller of whom we borrowed 
this tragedy, requested us not to cut it uplest 
we should spoil the sale. We willingly obey 
him for it is impossible to cut up for our 
own reading many leaves full of such ele- 
gant language as the following : 










‘Tis well —if Seraglios were my taste 
‘¢ I'd beg Araspes to protect the blooming 









tion seems to be the hobby-horse of Mr. charge. &e. &e, 
Mason. In the first of these Plays, he is — 
atiempting to outride Hugh Kelly; in the wepeariete 





second, he is curbing the impetuosity of 
Horace Walpole; and in the last, like one 
of Astley’s Horsemen, mounted on two 
steeds at a time, he is riding both Voltaire 
and Shakespeare to death. 





The Elements of English Education, by John 
Brown, Master of an Academy, Kingston, 
Surrey. twelves pp. 348. 

















A compilation of considerable merit. Ia 
such a compendium, the grammatical part 
should have been more concise and generals 
while that which is original should have 
been written with more attention to perspi 
cuity and grammar, 











The Bibliomania, an Epistle to Richard He- 
' ber, Esq. by John Ferriar, M. D. Ato, 14, 

Ppp. 

This is an elegant morceau of terse 
Horatian satire ; rather playful than point- 
ed. Itis aimed at the book collectors of 
the age, and justly discrimates between the 
utility of preserving works of genius, and 
heaping together the remnants of perish- 
ing dullness. The versification is rather 
overloaded with epithets, which take much 
from the easy flow indispensible to this 
species of writing. We cannot unite with 
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MISCELLANTES. 








The Meteor, or a Short Blaze but a bright 
one, a farce in two acis. 








We have read many publications of the 
present day, which have passed the ordeal 
of public representation with slighter pre 
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tensions to public fayour, than this little 
farce. It has some claim to ingenuity and 
some pretensions to humour, particularly 
the scene at the Inn. 

The situations are scarcely natural, and 
some of the incidents are absurd. But 
when the writer, who we understand is 
yery young, has corrected his imagination, 
through the medium of his judgment, we 
think him capable of producing something 
more worthy of public patronage. 


An Apology for His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, against the malignant 
charges preferred against him by a Mr. 
Wardle: A subject in which every indi- 
vidual of the country is concerned, so far 
as an invasion of the peace and happiness 
of a noble character can interest him. We 
are all bound by a moral and political obli- 
gation to repel the attacks of envy and 
malice, even though the sting be not di- 
rected to ourselves, by Astrea, Lynn; pp. 

,, 83, 


‘The title of this pamphlet is a pamphlet 
of itself. If Astrea had courted the Duke 
of York as warmly as she does in these 
pages, and looked as much like Mrs. M. 
A. Clarke as she does here; she would cer- 
tainly in her character of the goddess of 
justice have prevented many of those trans- 
actions; that at least seemed to appear at 
the bar of the house of commons. This 
Astra, is; we fear, a sort of would-be-Mrs. 
Clarke, by the defence she makes for His 
Royal Highness, 





ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &¢: 


Transactions of the Society instituted at Lon- 


don for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma-|\\ 


nufactures, and Commerce, with the Pre- 
miums offered in the year 1807, and an 
Analytical Index to their first twenty-five 
vols. London, 1809. Price 10s. Gd. pp. 
305. 


Preface—List of Officers and Chairman 
Premiums offered in 1808—Rewards be- 
stowed—Papers in Agriculture—Papers in 
Chemistry—Papers in Manufactures—Pa- 
pers in Mechaméce—Papers in Colonies and 
‘Trade—Presents received—Catalogue of 


RAISONNE. 


Models and Machines—List of Members— 
Index to the present Volume—Reference 
to the Engravings—Analytical Index to the 
25 Vols; 

A period of about fifty years has elapsed, 
since this society first began its labours 
and a perusal of the 25 vols. which com- 
prise its transactions will demonstrate, that 
the society has paid great attention to géne- 
ral improvements inthe arts, manufactures, 
and commetce of the British empire, for thé 
promotion of which it was established. 

The respectability, the importance, and 
the former valuable labours of this so- 
ciety, call upon us to dedicate a véry large 
portion of our work to the detail of the 
contents cf this volume; our labouts; in- 
deed, are mich facilitated by the excellent 
sunimary which précedes the papers, but 
we cannot help expressing our regret; that 
the drts, sciences, and manufactures, will 
receive but little benefit from this publica- 
tion$ and we reluctantly state our opinion; 
that these transactions do not in¢rease the 
stock of human knowledge, or add to the 
reputation of this respectable society. 

Under the class of agriculture; the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Mansfield will be found to 
have promoted the public interest; by plants 
ing 96,000 oak trees. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff, has lately devoted some part of 
his leisure to the planting of $22,500 latch 
trees; which afford useful, valuable, and 
durable timber. 

The Right Hon. Lord Boringdon, by 
embankments from the sea, has gained 
215 acres of land, which are already be 
come valuable and productive. 

Upon a similar plan, William Lawrence, 
Esq. of Maldon, in Essex, has gained a con- 
siderable tract of land, and has thus contri- 
buted much to the salubrity of that neigh- 
bourhood. 

The extensive plantations of fruit-trees 
made at Hefficton, near Wareham, in Dor- 
setshire, by Dr. Baine, are planged and mas 
naged with great judgment. They are 
well deserving of inspection by ail persons 
who have an opportunity of encouraging 
this branch of agriculture. 

To Mr. Charles Waistell, of High Hul- 
born, the public afte mucif imdebted, fura 
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very interesting communication of methods 
to ascertain the value of growing timber 
trees, at different periods; with a number 
of useful hints on the means of promoting 
their growth, and increasing their value: 
derived from his actual observation and 
constant attention. 


Much light has been thrown on the the- 
ory of vegetation, by the very ingenious 
and extensive experiments of John Chris- 
tian Curwen, Esq. of Workington Hall, in 
Cumberland: it seems evident from them, 
that the opening of the land by the plough, 
or other mechanical means, is useful, not 
only in allowing the roots to extend them- 
selves within the soil thus loosened, but 
also acts in a manner heretofore unnoticed, 
namely, by promoting, in dry seasons, the 
evaporation of much moisture from the 
earth thus exposed to the action of the sun 
and air, and creating a pabulum for the 
plants, which, absorbed by their leaves, 
renders them ina high degree luxuriant and 
productive. 


Robert Burrows, Esq. of Great Witch- 
ingham, in Norfolk, has been engaged in a 
very accurate and extensive course of ex- 
periments respecting the comparative ad- 
vantages of wheat, as sown broadcast, 
drilled, or dibbled; he has minutely de- 
ascribed every operation, and accurately 
stated the expense of each of these modes 
ef culture, the nature of the soil, condition 
ef the land, produce of the corn, and the 
quantity of the straw: he has drawn in- 
ferences from the preducts, of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages attending each mode 
of culture. 

The improvement of waste and unculti- 
vated land, by J. Butler, Esq. of Bram- 
shott, in Hampshire, shows an extraordi- 
nary increase of value from his judicious 
management, he having, at a moderate 
expense, since the year 1904, rendered 66 
acres of land, then worth only 16/. 7s. 6d. 
per annum, now of the annual value of 
145/. 10s. 

Mr. Samvel Curtis, of Walworth, has 
Jately planted a very extensive orchard, 
containing above 4000 fruit-trees,. of vari- 
ous kinds, which are placed with so much 
judgment ag to permit the land betwixt the 
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rows of trees to be cultivated for a series of 
years, and to yield nearly as great crops ag 
if the fruit-trees had not been planted. 

The foot-rot in sheep has been found to 
be a troublesome and serious disease: the 
mode of cure pointed out by by Mr. R, 

) Parkinson, of Walworth, appears easy to 
|execute, and, by very respectable certifi. 
| cates, is stated to be found effectual. 

Many valuable cattle have been lost from 
ealing too much moist clover-grass, which, 
by fermenting in the stomach of the dnis 
mal, furnishes so great a quantily of air as 
to occasion suffocation, if not timely dis 
engaged. Two methods of relieving cattle 
loven or swelled by this disorder, have been 
adopted ; one of which is, by passing a hol- 
low flexible tube down the throat of the 
animal, and allowing the air to escape 
| through it: the other is, by stabbing the 

beast through the hide into the stomach, 
and thence allowing the air a vent through 
the wound. Mr. William Mallis Mason, 
of Goodrest-lodge, near Warwick, has, in- 
stead of a knife for this latter operation, 
successfully empleyed an instrument re- 
sembling that used by surgeons in tapping 
for the dropsy, known by the name of tro~ 
char and canula. 

The usual mode of churning cream to 
make butter, is well known to be a labori- 
ous operation; but this labour is likely 
to be now considerably reduced, and the 
business facilitated by the simple and inge- 
nious invention of Mr. Thomas Fisher, of 
Ormskirk : the head of his churn-staff has 
a cotatary motion upon a pivot at the bol- 
tom of the stall, which completes the work 
sooner, and with more ease. 

The stall-feeding of cattle, with a view 
to ascertain what breeds arrive at the ear- 
liest maturity, and have the greatest pro- 
pensity to fatten, has been considered an 
object deserving much attention, and has 
induced the society to offer two premiums 
for experiments in this line. 

Under the class of chemistry, Mr. Wil- 
liam Anderson, of his Majesty’s dock-yard, 
at Portsmouth, has been rewarded for 
improvements in painting canvas for ham- 
mock-cloths, and other articles necessary to 
be guarded from wet. His process com- 
prises the advantages of being cheap, soon 
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executed, rendering the canvas pliant, du- 
rable, and longer impervious to water, than 
that heretofore adopted. He has also fur- 
nished some ingenious remarks on convert- 
ing the colours of old painted canvas again 
to use. 

The benefits arising from plenty of vege- 
tables as stores on shipboard, are too well 
known to require being expatiated upon, 
and preserved fruits form a Inxurious and 
whotesome addition to our repasts at home. 
The process of Mr. Saddington, for the 
preservation of an infinite variety of fruits, 
without sugar, has a considerable simila- 
rity to some of the modes heretofore used ; 
but he has reduced the plan of preserving 
fruit to so regular a system, and at so cheap 
a rate, as to render the communication a 
desirable circumstance to many persons who 
have met with serious disappointments in 
attempts for that purpose. 

In the class of polite arts, under pages 19 
and 20, will be seen, from the various re- 
wards bestowed, that the society have 
given great encouragement to the - efforts 
of genius in young persons of both sexes, in 
order to form the taste of those who may 
in future become patrons of the arts, and 
to excite a laudable spirit of emulation 
amongst young professional artists. 

In the class of manufactures, the society 
furnish one instance, among many, which 
this united empire affords, of the spirit with 
which its inhabitants meet the difficulties 
attempted to be thrown in their way by 
‘foreign powers. By the ports of the con- 
tinent being closed against us, it was ex- 
pected that our manufactures would be de- 
stroyed for want of raw materials on one 
hand, and for want of sales for our goods 
on the other. Our enemies had even con- 
templated, with pleasure, the distress which 
they expected to arise to our navy from || 
waut of hemp for cables, ropes, and sail- 
cloth. At this juncture it has been shown, 
by the experiments of Mr. George Whit- 
worth, of Cuxwold, that fifteen thousand 
tons of sheeps’ wool may be annually ad- 
vantageously devoted to the manufacture 
of articles heretofore usually made. of 
‘hemp; thus furnishing employment ‘to our 
mauufacturers, encouraging and rewarding 
the farmers, increasing their attenffion to 


;this article, and allowing the hemp, neces- 
sarily imported, to be exclusively devoted 
to the service of the navy. 

The ingenuity of our manufacturers, in 
facilitating the detai! of their business, is 
frequently displayed by improvements. 
The ingenious implement lately invented by 
Mr. Peter Tansley, for cutting shag-edgings, 
is simple in construction, and affords ‘great 
facility in executing the work. 

Under the class of mechanics many valua- 
ble discoveries are made known to -the 
public; Captain Bolton’s highly valuable 
invention, for forming ships’ jury-masts 
when the original masts have been broken 
by storms, or in engagements, shows, that 
from the spare spars, usually carried on 
board King’s ships, and in every merchant's 
ship, that is properly equipped, jury-masts 
may be constructed to carry, securely, as 
much sail as on the usual mast, and so as 
to enable the ships to prosecute their voyage 
with safety, and without delay. 

The improvement in anchors by Captain 
Ball, renders them more durable and Jess 
liable to damaze, than those made in the 
common way, and of course gives greater 
security toaship. His double fish-hooks 
for fishing the anchor, effects that business 
with ease, and without the usual risk. 

The great scarcity of oak timber for the 
navy is become a serious object of consider- 
ation, and every means for providing a sub- 
stitute for its use, is of much consequence. 
Mr. Roberts's invention of securing the ends 
of the beams of ships by iron works, instead 
of wooden knees, will be a saving in ex- 
pence of 300/. in the construction of every 
seventy-four-gun ship. He has not only 
been rewarded by this society, but after a 
series of trials, this plan has been patronized 
by his Majesty, and the Navy Board. 

Telegraphic communication has been 
found of great use in this kingdom, and 
every means of facilitating correspondence 
upon this principle deserves attention. The 
inventions of Major Charles Le Hardy, of 

| the Chevalier Edelcrantz, and of Mr. Henry 
Ward, all detailed in the present volume, 
show great ingenuity in effecting, or assist- 
| ing such communication. 

In making enclosures of land great ex- 
pezse frequently arises from raising and 
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removing large stones, partly exposed to| 


view, and partly buried under ground; the 
easy and simple mode, by which Mr. Robert 
Richardson has effected this business, shows 
that things may actually be sometimes com- 
pletely executed in a manner difficult to be 
accounted for theoretically. 

Few persons have escaped the unpleasant 
sensation of being exposed to the inconve- 
niences of a greai current of air, between 
the bottom of a door, and a fire-place.— 
Mr. John Todd's invention will obviate this 
evil, and allow the door to pass with ease 
over the floor carpet. 

Various means have been attémpted by 
mechanics to make an universal screw- 
wrench, or an instrument which could be 
fitted to the different sized heads of screws. 
The implement invented, for this purpose, 
by Mr. W. Barlow, will be found ingenious, 
simple, and efficacious. 

Few subjects have lately been more the 
topic of conversation, and of speculation, 
than the effects of carbonated hydrogen 
gas, in lighting rooms, factories, or places 
of public resort. The communication pro- 
duced to the society, by Mr. Clegg, on this 
matter, will furnish to the public the means 
of executing plans of this kind, according 
to modes long established by him. As we 
consider this paper as one of the most va- 
luable contained in this work, we have pre- 
sented our readers with an outline engray- 
ing of the apparatus employed by Mr. C. 
for the separation of Carburated Hydrogen 
Gas on the Distillation of Coal; and, ina 
future number, we propose to suggest some 
improvements, which the length of this ar- 
ticle prevents us from doing in this. 

By the process, about to be detailed, it is 
stated, that a gasometer, containing 700 
cubic feet of gas, weighs about 2 cwt. and 
that a compleat apparatus, capable of sup- 
porting forty lamps for four hours (each 
to afford a light equal to ten candles of 
eight in the pound), will cost about 250/. 
each lamp consumes six cubic feet of gas 
per hour. 

Reference to the improved Apparatus for 
extracting Carburated Hydrogen Gas from 
Pit-Coal. See the Plate, Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6. 

In Fig. 1, A, shows the cast iron retort, 


| 


es 


| 


into which is put the coal intended to be 
decomposed by means of a fire underneath 
if, the heat of which surrounds every part 
of it, excepting the mouth, or part by which 
the coal is introduced. The lid or iron 
plate B, which covers the mouth of the re- 
tort, is ground, and attached by a screw in 
the centré so as to be air-tight *; C is a 
shield or saddle of cast iron to preserve the 
retort from being injured by the intensity 
of the fire underneath it, and to cause it to 
be heated more uniformly. D. D. D. re- 
presents the cast iron pipe, which conveys 
all the volatile products of the coal to the 
refregerator of cast iron E, in which the 
tar and other products, extracted from the 
coal, are deposited, and from which they 
can be pumped up by means of the pipe F. 
G is the tube which conveys the gas to the 
top of the cylindrical receiver H; this re« 
ceiver is air-tight at the top, and conse- 
quently the gas displaces the water in the 
vessel H, to a level with the small holes, 
where the gas is suffered to escape, and rise 
through the water of the well I, into the 
large gasoimeter K. The use of the vessel 
H, is pointed out as follows; viz: If the 
pipe G, reached all through the water, 
without passing into the vessel H, the gas 
would not be rendered pure or washed ; and 
if part of the pipe did not rise above the 
water, the water would have free commu- 
nication with the tar, besides exposing the 
retort A, to a very great pressure, so as to 
endanger its bursting when red-hot. This 
receiver H, in a large apparatus, is about 


eighteen inches diameter, and two feet long; 


the quantity of gas, thérefore, which it con- 
tains, is sufficient to fill the pipe and retort, 
when cool, and prevents the pipe G, from 
acting asa syphon, and exposes the gas te 
water, without endangering the retort. 


* If would be advisable if the shield be of 
cast iron (which is to be preferred) to have 
that as well as the vessel containing the coal, 
both coated with a lating of fine clay, lime, 
bullocks blood, and iron filings, which will -be 
found a very durable screen to the iron. H 
such guard be unattended to, the oxidation of 
the iron, and destruction of this part of the 
apparatus, ata temperature of ignition, very 
speedily occurs.—EpIir. 
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When the operation begins, the upper 
part of the cylindrical gasometer K (fig. 1), 
made of wrought iron plates, is sunk down 
almost to a level with the top of the circu- 
jar well I, and is consequently nearly filled 
with water, but it rises gradually as the gas 
enters it, and displaces the water; the two 
weights L, L, suspended over pullies, by 
chains, keep it steady and prevent its turn- 
ing round, otherwise, the lower stays M of 
of the gasometer would come into contact 
with the vessel H. There are two sets of 
these stays, one shewn at M and the other 
at N. 

There is also an iron pipe O, made fast in 
the centre of the gasometer, by means of 
the stays which slide over the upright pipe 
P, by which contrivance the pipe is kept 
firm and steady when out of the well; it 
likewise prevents the gas from getting into 
the cast iron pipe P; and the copper pipe 
R, any where but by small holes made 
through the pipe O, at S, or the top of the 
gasometer, when the gas is perfectly trans- 
parent, and fit for use. 


The pure gas enters ihe tube O, at the 
small holes made in its top at S, and passes 
on through the tubes P and R to the lamps 
where it is consumed and burnt. The seams 
of the gasometer are luted to make them 
air-tight, and the whole painted insjde 
and out, to preserve it from rust. 

Fig. 2, shews an horizontal section of the 
lower hoop of the gazometer K, at the part 
M, with its stays or arms, and the manner 
in which the iron pipe O, before described 
at fig. 1, shiding on the tube P, passes 
through the ring in the centre of the hoop ; 
an horizontal section of the receiver H, ap- 
pears therein. 

Fig. 5, shews a section of one of the 
gas lamps ; the space between the outer 
tube T, and the inner tube V, is to be filled 
with gas supplied by the pipe R, shown in 
fig. 1, where a stop cock is inserted for ad- 
justing the flame, which gas passes through 
anumber of small holes made in the outer 
edge of a circular plate, shown at fig. 6: 
this unites the tubes T and V at their tops. 
V.is the inner tube which conveys the at- 
mospheric air into the centre of the flame: 
the upper part of this tube is conical, or 
Widens outwards, to join a circular plate 










































with holes in it, a horizontal view of which 
is shown at fig. 6. W is a button which 
can be placed at a small distance from the 
mouth of the lamp, and its use is to convey 
all the air wiich rushes through this tube 
to the inner surface of the flame, which 
assists the combustion much ; this button 
may be set at any convenient distance above 
the tubes of the lamp, as it slides in the cross 
bars X. X. by which it is supported in 
the inner tube. A current of air also passes 
between the glass tube or chimney, and the 
outer tube T, through holes made in the 
bottom of the gas-holder, as in Argand’s 
lamps: this surrounds the flame and com- 
pletes its combustion, as explained by the 
view, fig. 3, and section, fig. 4, which have 
aglass uponeach. Z, Z, Z, Z; fig. 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, show the tube through which the 
lamp is supplied with gas from the pipe R, 
fig. 1. 
eThe society, ever alive to the calls of hu- 
manity, have rewarded Captain Maaby, for 
his improvement for forming a connexion 
with a ship stranded, by means of a rope 
thrown over the vessel, from a mortar on 
the shore. From the engravings and de- 
tailed experiments given in the volume, the 
method is fully shown, and that it is likely 
to be the means of saving many a brave 
seaman from a watery grave. The public 
willnodoubt unite in sentiment with the ne- 
ble president of the society, who declared, on 
presenting the inventor with the gold medal, 
that he had great pleasure in observing, that 
the means which had heretofore been usually 
emploved for the destruction of mankind 
were now likely to be advantageously used 
by Captain Manby for their preservation. 
Under the class of colonies and trade, at- 
tention has been paid to the encouragement 
of the British Herring Fisheries, and from 
the opiniens of persons conversant in the 
business, the herrings cured by Mr. Erring- 
ton, of Yarmouth, approach nearer in 
goodness to those of the Dutch, than any 
of the British cured white pickled herrings. 
The Royal Botanical-Garden of St. Vin- 
cent, an account of which we omitted in 
our first number, will be fonnd to flourish 
under the superintendency and care of Dr. 
Alexander Anderson, who appears indefa- 
tigable in pursuit of the objects of that 
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establishment. We greatly lament, 
him, that owing to difficulties at the cus- 
tom-house, many valuable articles of natu- 
ral history are frequently lost or injured, || 
and the kingdom deprived of products, 
which would eventua}ly improve 
Sactures and extend its commerce. 

The communications from Dr. William | 
Roxburgh, of Calcutta, show his accus- 
tomed zeal for promoting the interests of 
his native country, and the great resources 
to which it can have recource, without re- | 
sorting for assistance to other powers ; it is| 
a circumstance highly gealifying to find | 
that canvas of very good qualily for ship- 
sails can be furnished advantageously for 
the nav y> from our East India setilements, 
and that hemp preduccd there is reckoned 
equal if not superior to Fuussian hemp. 

A perusal of the present volume wii! con- 
vince the public that the society have paid 
great attention, to general improvements 


its manu- 


of expressing their thanks to the several 
public bodies and individuals from whom 
they have reccived the sundry presents, not 
in this volume, and are particularly obliged 
to Alexander Mitchell, Esq. for the ‘esihalilie 
additions to their library, with which he 
has favoured them from time to time, and 


hope that his example will be followed by 
other members of the society, and friends 
of this establishment. 

The society desire it to be clearly under- 
stood, that as a body, they are not responsi- 
ble for any opinion or representation of 


facts contained in their pages.—They 
have endeavoured only to compress, 
into a form more concise, such communi- 
cations as appeared to them too diffuse 
when received. 

A great increase in the number of mem- 
bers hath taken place, during the last ses- 
sions, and the finances of the society are in 
a very flourishing state. There is proba- 
bly no other institution in the world where 
ihe members have such opportunities of ac- 
quiring useful knowledge, and of enjoying 
such patronage and privileges. To every 
improvement or invention by which the 


at 


in the arts, manufactures and commerce of 
the British empire, for the promotian of 
which they were established. 

The society take the present opportunity 
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happiness of mankind can be promoted, the 
views of the society are extended, and their 


| bounties and rewards reach the remotest 


climates. 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Az Inquiry inio the Laws of Epidemics, with 
Remarks on the Plans lately proposed for 
exterminating the Small Pox. By Joseph 

M.D. F.L.S, Physician to the 

Smali Pow and Ineculaiion Hospitals, and 
to the New Finsbury, or Central Dispen- 

sury. 8vo. pp, 159. 


Adams, 


Dr. Adams has displayed considerable in- 
genuity in discussing the interesting subject 
of this little volume. He writes weil, and his 
opinions are consequently more likely to be 
received and acted upon. We, therefore, 
regret that our limits will not permit us 
to refute some of his notions respecting 
contagion; though we think that most of 
his readers, who are capable of understand- 
ing the subject, will detect the sophistry 
with which he defends his doctrine ; whilst 
those who deem it true, will hardly be ca. 
pable of effecting much mischief. The au- 
thor admits what it is impossible to deny, 
that a person labouring under typhus fever, 
in a close apartment, renders the surround- 
ing atmosphere infectious, or capable of 
| communicating a similar fever to other peo- 
ple in the same chamber; but he contends 
that the fever cannot be regarded as conta 
gious, because if the patient be removed 
into a large well ventilated apartment, he 
will not excite a similar disease in other 
people. Now what is it that renders the 
atmosphere of a room, containing fever 
patients, infectious, but something which 
passes or emanates from the patients them- 
selves and viiiates the surrounding air, 
which, not being renewed often enough, 
every thing in the chamber becomes im- 
pregnated with the matter of contagion, 
and is rendered capable of communicating 
it? When the patient is removed into a 
large airy apartment, of course, the danger 
of the infection being communicated to. 
others will be diminished ; but who would 
indulge a rash hypothesis, which, provid- 
ed the apartment was well ventilated, 
would induce a physician to permit a per- 
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son in sound health to sleep in the same bed, | 
with a patient in the malignant typhus, 
hospital, or jailfever? Itis in vain to deny | 
that this fever, in its worst form, sometimes 
visits those who have every passible com- 
fort and accommodation: whilst it is 
sometimes communicated to individuals in 
the same family, where every probable 
means of prevention has been practised. 


A Dictionary of Practical Surgery: contain: 
ing a complete exhibition of the present state 
of the Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
collected from the best and most original | 
sources of information, and illustrated by 
Critical Remarks, by Samuel pid 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, | 
London; and author of * The first lines 
of the Practice of Surgery, S8vo. pp. 752, 
15s. boards,- 1809. 











This volume is compiled and sermnt 
by the hand of a master, and will prove a] 


most valuable acquisition to every profes- 





of consulting many books. Surgeons in 
the army and navy, especially, will derive 
benefit from this publication ; and we have 
no hesitation in affirming that its perusal 
will not disappoint expectation, 


a | 
sional man, who has not an re 





POETRY. 


Hore Tonice: a Poem, descriptive of the 
fonian Islands; and part of the adjacent 
coast of Greece; by Waller Rodwell 
Wright, Esq. sometime his Britannic Ma- 
jely’s Consul-General for the Republic. of 
the Seven Islands. —Octavo, pp. 61. 


To minds which have been early impres- 
sed with the charms of classic lore, the title 
of this little book is exquisitely seductive. 
Those who have wandered with Ulysses in 
Meonian verse, will anticipate with a lively 
expectation the pleasure of retracing these 
hallowed scenes in modern verse and cloth- 
ed in modern imagery, softened as the 
objects have necessarily been by the lapse 
of time and by the revolution of so many 
ages. To discover how many ancient fea- 
tures are still discernible, to compare the 
manners of the present inhabitants with 
those of Alcinous and Nausicaa, to behold 
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in the unchangeable aspect of nature those 
streams and mountains, those coasts and 
promontories and bays, which have beea 
particularized by the descriptions of genius, 
are motives of highest import to the clase 
sical scholar, and offer such enjoyment as 
none but the real scholar can be capable of 
experiencing, 

Having from our infancy fostered sensi- 
bilities which render us eager to partici- 
pate in such enjoy ments, we seized the poem 
of Mr. Wright with considerable avidity. 
Our gralification has not been adequate to 
our expectations. Through the medium 
of that gentleman’s versification, we have 
caught a weak unsatisfactory glimpse of the 
Tonian Islands, where our fancy shadowed 
ten thousand historical and poetical forms 
ready to people every scene, It was not 
the partial interest that awaits a Cooper's 
Hill or a Windsor Forest ; or that elevates 
the expectation of the public towards a 
promised Nationat Epic, which might have 
been attracted by a poem descriptive of 
these Grecian Islands,—it was the whole 
literary world, that might have been fasci- 
nated by such atheme. Disappointed and 
disgusted must the world of literature be 
at discovering the unequal execution of this 
arduous attempt. 

How many amateurs of poetry do we daily 
meet with, who by dint of reading the works 
of our best authors, possess themselves of a 
certain set of images and of a mingled 
chime of versification! These images and 
this gingle they apply to new objects, and 
persuade themselves that they are compos- 
ing new poetry. Thus Mr. Wright com- 
mences his Hora Ionicee with— — 

** In that dark season, when the Sun declines,” 


and thereby sets Pope’s Temple of Fame 
before our eyes in a manner very disadvan 
tageous to his own production. When an 
author can think for himself, he will always 
find words of his own. Poets with similar 
feelings will undoubtedly very frequently 
clash in their expressions, but he that goes 
a hegging for words certainly becomes liable 
to the suspicion that he is also in want of 
the ideas, which those words are to convey. 

Mr. Wright begins his poem with a very 
strained image of the empire of winter and 
its limits, Having told us that— 
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** His storms invest Thessalia’s rugged steep.” 
We are informed— 


** Here, as if Nature’s law restrained its course, 
The wintry tempest spends its latest force.” 


What the qualifiying (as if) has to do in 
this place, we confess ourselves at a loss to 
determine ; and if Mr. Wright has disco- 
vered any law besides a law of nature by 
which a tempest may be arrested, we hope 
that he will communicate it to our Houses 
of Legislature, that it may be converted 
into an act of Parliament for the benefit of 
ournavy. Inthe next distich we are told 
of a sky ‘that lies unruffled,—and we are 
ready to exclaim, O the unconquerable ne- 
cessity of a rhyme that brings down the sky 
in this sort about our ears !— 

’ Much of Mr. Wright’s versification is, 
however, fess objectionabie : we frequent- 
ly meel with flowing and elegant lines, and 
are here and there surprized by imagery 
which if not new in*poetry, receives new 
features from its position. 

' The first Island to which Mr. W. con- 
ducts us is the modern Corfu, the Scheria, 
-the Phzacia, the Corcyra, and the Drepaue 
of the ancients. The beautiful aspect of 
luxuriant nature, where all her richest 


powers of vegetation are displayed beneath | 


a cloudless sky, is described ‘in an animated | 
tone of verse, and with a fullness of har- 
mony congenial to the scene. The position 
of the garden of Alcinons is suggested, and 
depicted, with some bright poetical touches; 
and we «are’ pleased’to learn that at the 
mouth of the Crissida, there is a rock, 
Whose rugged retains) s rude semblance 
keep, 
Aud still it seems to plough the ited deep, 
Just at the point, where parting rocks divide, 
And yield reluctant entrance to the tide.” - 


The classical reader need not be informed 
that this'rock is the vessel of Ulysses, and 
will recollect the cause of ‘its preservation. 
% This” ‘says Mr. Wright ina note “is 
another proof that thé Phzacia of Homer 
was not merely a picture of his imagination. 
The situation of this little rock, in the midst 
of the narrow chanael which forms the en- 
trance of the old ‘harbour, suggests most 
naturally, the idea of a vessel arrested at 
the moment when she is éntering the port: 





| this hasty and violent episode. 


and its size and appearance are by no means 


incongruous with this poetical metamor- 
phosis.” 


Among many narratives that the Greek 
historians and poets could have furnished 
as embellishments to a descriptive poem, 
we find the rebellion of the Corcyrians 
against Corinth, the defection of the loyal 
body of Corcyrians from the rebellious 
islanders, and the subsequent massacre of 
that body when defeated by their country- 
men, judiciously selected from Thucydides, 
but very feebly detailed. It isno easy mat- 
ter to compress a subject in poetry without 
injuring those points of connection which 
render the whole narrative clear and ex. 
plicit. Mr. W. has confused his story with 
a dazzling sort of abruptness;—he has left 
his reader to grope, in the dark, for those 
circumstances which elevate his strains into 
rhapsodical exclamations. We confess that 
we: were forced to refresh our memories 
with a perusal of the suggested passages in 
Thucydides before we could comprehend 


of Corfu by the Turks is related in the same 
indistinct manner; and the same criticism 
applies to other incidents that oecur m the 
description of the other islands. ” 


The barren and almost deserted island of 
Ithaca, now called Val di Compare or Thea- 
chi, is equally unfruitful in subjects for this 
author’s celebration. Had he been trading 
for the modern producé of these islands, 
and freighting a vessel with Corinthiaa 
plums for the puddings of our farmers, we 
must have excused his passing the sterile 
dominions of the Son of Laértes; but how 
rich are those naked hills with classic pro- 
duce—how much might lie thence have 
brought to feast the ardent and enthusiastic 
pupil lof the muses! Phorcys, Cephalonia, 
Same, and Zacynthus are next described, 
and in the last we are told that’a stone was 
discovered with an inscription that seemed 
to indicate it to have been the burial place 
of Cicero. This story perhaps may not ap- 
pear altogether ‘absurd when we recollect 
that: when ‘the emissaries of Anthoiy put 
that illustrious Roman to dedth he was en- 
deavouring to escape towards the sea-side, 


The siege | 


where he had prepared a vessel, to which 
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his attendants might have afterwards con- 
veyed his mangled body. 

If it is any praise to say that we sincerely 
wished this poem longer—less dependent on 
imitation, and more free from those incon- 
gruities and inversions of the sense, to 
which unpractised rhymers are frequently 
liable, such praise we are willing to bestow 
on this effort of Mr. W. To interest is al- 
ways to merit some degree of approbation. 
We have certainly been interested in this 
poem,—but our interest is unsatisfied, and 
we fear that the subject has had more in- 
fluence over us than the powers of the poet. 


The Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Percival Stockdale, containing many in- 
teresting Anecdotes of the illustrious men 
with whom he was connected. JV ritten by 
himself,—Octavo, 2 Vols. \st pp. 462. 
2d. pp. 481. 

Success in the walks of literature does 
not depend on talents alone: the subjects 
on which talents are to be exerted, must be 
well chosen; their claims to public interest 
must be indisputable; they must be pur- 
sued with an equal tenor of perseverence, 
and with all the aids that learning and gene- 
ral information can afiord to the exertions 
of genius. It is true that we frequently 
find productions received with considerable 
favour, which have very few of the marks 
of a vigorous or well-exerted imagination ; 
bat this happens on account of some tem- 
porary interest which may be attached to 
them: they are read hastily, and then as 
hastily consigned to oblivion, and the 
naines of their authors are scarcely ever 
the objects of inquiry, much less of re- 
collection. Fora man to aitempt to live 
by literature, and at the samc time to ex- 
pect that his productions shall live in cter- 
nal fame, is to have entered upon the daily 
labours of the muses, without having 
formed a just estimate of the value and 
durability of saleable compositions. 

In perusing the memoirs of a man who 
while he remained one of poverty’s most 
indolent slaves, and ‘‘ Daily dug the Muse’s 
mine for gold,” expected that Fame accoms 
panied his labours, and believed that an 


‘jmmortal reputation could be made out of 
the dirt which he threw about him, we 


we 
. 





are at the same moment inclined to pity 
and to ridicule the idle effrontery of such 
feeble vanity. On a list of thirty works, 
the names of which have perished from the 
memory of man, does Percival Stockdale; 
in his 72d year, publicly announce his certain 
dependence and hope of imortality. This 
is a,species of faith not uncommon among 
authors, and perhaps not inadmissible 
among Methodists: it is not faith without 
works, to be sure, but neither is it faith in 
good works, or faith in works that have 
any longer an existence; if, therefore, faith 
alone can give immortality, we pronounce 
Mr. Stockdale to be one of the elect—— 
of Parnassus. 

Mr. Percival Stockdale was born in the 
year 1736, at Branxton, in Northumber- 
land, two miles south of the Tweed :—what 
a pity that he missed the gift of second 
sight, by the short geographical distance of 
two miles only! How many false hopes 
would he have discarded—how many false 
friends would he have avoided—how many 
false suggestions of his talents would he 
have mistrusted, if instead of that wonders 
ful knowledge of human nature, and of 
the consequences of human actions, which 
he tells us “* every thing conspired to let in 
upon” him, he had imbibed a small por- 
tion of second sight, which is the birth- 
right of the wary Scot. Being the only 
child of indulgent parents, who believed 
that in his vivacity they discovered wit, 
and in his petulance geniuss we find that 
in his infancy, his mind was strongly imbued 
with presumption. It is impossible to read 
of the spouting and sprouting talents of 
this astonishing child, and of the predic 
tions of his father, and of his father’s 
friends, concerning his future literaty emi- 
lnence, without fervently and charitably 
wishing that they had all been only two 
miles nearer to the land of second sight ! 

It would exceed our limits were we to 
pursue this ball of vanity through all its 
course on an uneven and irregular world. 
it bounds and rebounds without any cer- 
tain direction:—without making any im- 
pression where it strikes,—without attract« 
ing any attention when it flies. The mo- 
tion it receives is rather from the foot than 

from the racket; for it seldom fises high 
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enough for the amusement of the gay, 
while itis perpetually in the way of the 
busy. Throughout his youth, whether 
under paternal and domestic care at his 
father’s parsonage, or under academic 
thraldom at Alnwick and Berwick, or un- 
der the more serious tuition of the profes- 
sors at St, Andrew’s University, to which 
our hero at the age of eizhteen obtained 
a bursery, or presentation to an exhibition, 
we find Percival Stockdale a turbulent and 
dissolute subiect. This turbulence is by 
himself stiled greatness of mind, and he 
ventures to draw a comparison between 


Charles XII. of Sweden and bunself, which | 


extends to thirly pages, and terminates in 
the sclf-exallation of his mighty se/f, even 
above the admirable madness of the impe- 
tuous Swede. For the army, Mr; Stock- 
dale deserts the church ; and again, for the | 
church, he deserts the army. Scarcely is he | 
ordained but we find him a curate in Lon- 
don, writing critiques on the theatres, and 
cultivating an acquaintance 
ers: a poet, a reviewer, a pamphlettcer, a 
translator, yet immersed in idleness and envy, 
he is sometimes the uneasy companion of 
the greater writers of his age, but never 
the friend of any one. His general resource 
when literature would no longer maintain 
him, seems to have been a chaplaincy || 
aboard one or other vessel of war. With 
a true contradictory spirit, he is no sconer 
settled in two snug northern livings, than he 
resolves upon a residence among the Ma- 


homedans of Algiers, but for what precise | 


purpose we are at a loss to determine: cer- 
tainly not to make converts to christanity ! 
The disciple of the divine Rousseau who 


omiis the Reverend distinction that belongs | 


io his sacred profession, as if he were con- 
scious that it belongs neither to his principles 
nor to bis actions, seems to have thought 
more.cf enjoying the luxaries of a warm 
and animating climate, under the roof of 
Mr. Matra, the British Consul, than 
disturbing the theology of Western Bar-| 
bary. Disappointed of this pleasing ex 
pe: ctation, he returned to Fngland: butnot 
immediately to his livings. Any part of 
the island has greater attractions for Mr. 
Stockdale than his church at Lesbury, and 
any pursuit is more congenial io his waver- 


with the play-| 








ing mind, than the writing and preaching 
of sermons. Yet with some small inter. 
ruptions he appears to have past the last 
five years of an old age that ought to be in 
| want of such repose, in the tranquillity of 
|his parsonage. There we will leave him, 
\| His book is written with vivacity, and con- 
i tnine many anecdotes concerning Garrick 
jand Johnson, that cannot fail of creating 
/considerable interest. His vanity renders 
him often truly amusing; it caricatures 
him with his own pencil, and throws such 
an extravagant breadth of colour over 
| his figure, that we overlook the deep sha- 
dows which intervene, and we are gratified 
even to the highest risibility, where we 
ought perhaps to condemn with disgust. 





Palestine: a Poem: recited in the Theatre, 
Oxford, 1803. To which is added, The 
Passage of the Red Sea. A Fragment, 
by Reginald Heber, London, 1809, large 

|} quatlo, AO pages. 

| These are poems of great promise. The 

versification is generally rich, high-toned, 

and animated. It flows frequently with much 

\| of the majestic melody-of Dryden, but less 

happily doth it rolls itself throug h the‘ 

re-sounding”’ Alexandrine. T his magnificent 
line has been almost banished from the 
heroic verse of modern compositions. Few, 
= are able to estimate its advantages, 


lone- 








| and still fewer know how to use it to ad- 
\}vantage. Mr. Heber too often introduces 
| it, merely because it allows him two sylla- 
i|bles more than another line; hence his 
Alexandrines are always flat, tiresome, and 
unwieldy. The lamentation over the mi- 


= of Palestine, and the invocation of 
} 
i| 


the guardian angels of the land are sublime 
and pathetic passages. In these we object 
‘ito nought but the use of has instead of 
the more poetical sound kath. The present 
inhabitants are described with much ener- 
igy; but the state of the ancient and mo- 
of | dern Jews is narrated with less fervour; 
| the best thoughts are dragged from scrip- 


| 





- \ ture or from well-known poems, and strike 


|| the ear feebly, with accustomed vibrations, 
like the sound of the afternoon Churech- 
| bell in the parlour of the parsonage. The 
| popular superstitions of the Arabians con- 








|| cerning Solomon may be curious, but they 
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are certainly not of an admissible nature. |{and the correctness of its precepts. la 
The efficacious employment of necromancy | tracing the maternal duties, Mrs. West has 
ascribed toa king to whom God had given all || employed neither a light or careless pencil 5 
wisdom, isabsurd: his harlots might seduce || and, in all its touches we evidently see it 
him to the worship of other gods, butto|} guided by the hand of ezxperience and 
celebrate him for the effects of such wor- |} ¢rutéh—marking them in their progress, after 
ship is ridiculous, and even impious. The those of infancy, she thus beautifully and 
crucifixion is exquisitely pointed out, with-|| justly places amongst the earliest and most 
out any recourse to common-place detail. || important of them “ Religious Instruc- 
The destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro-|! tion :” 
mans is another sublime morceau. The 
incidents that have since that period oc- 
curred in Palestine are forcibly and suc- 
cintly depicted, but the conclusion taken 
principally from the revelations is almost 
unintelligible : and, where intelligible, it is 
loaded with those irregular metaphors, |} 
which are much better suited to prophecy 
than to modern poetry. Figures more fre- 
quently derived from the works of other || vs 
authors, than from the natural conception | Sublio” o'Dy Ret, <abeur wampors & iar 

e eaeyts ; ‘ ¢ |i To Christian fortitude —patient to feel 
of ihe writer are numerous: the book of da hlghig- ta pertaedll 
nature is open to all real poets, and one || r | 
new idea is worth a waggon load of the 
best, from the best writers. He that will 
not think and feel for himself, must not ex- 
pect to be very highly esteemed, although, 
with all the charms of embellished versifi- 
cation, he remodels the thoughts and sen- 
timents of others. 

The Passages of the Red Sea is a fragment 
which possesses greater beauties and greater 





‘* Ts there a scene of danger, or of guilt, 

Danger past hope, guilt irremediable, 
Thro’ which Religion’s bright refulgence casts 
No guiding ray benign? Is there is a pang 

She cannot heal? <A woe to which her voice 
In dove-like murmurs does not whisper hope? 
; Gilt by her beams, the sister virtues look 
| More beauteous: Love and pity, there refin’d 
From earthly dross, assuine the sacred form 
| Of Charity, all perfect and all pure— 
















After pursuing, in the same strain of poetic 
jspirit, the “ Mother's” task, through all 
| the different, yet equally interesting periods 
| of inf: incy, childhood, and opening life, she 
closes her volume, not as we had hoped she 
would have done with an enumeration of 
| those.rich and envied rewards that spring 
from maternal cares and waichfulness, but 
| with “ maternal sorrows,’ of which sha 
faults than the preceding poem. ‘The sub- || produces a variety of instances. Iu traciag 
ject is capable of being treated not only || ihe picture even of real life, we cannotin 
with sublimity, but with a novelty of ima- |} justice always do it in the darkest shade of 
gery, of which very few topics are suscep- || colouring~cven in the most gloomy horizon, 
tible. By what Mr. Heber has given us, | there is sometiines illumined by sunshine, 
he has made us extremely desirous of || and in running the race set before us, how 
more. | | few would reach the destined goal, withoat 
the prize in view. 

We ardently hope that in seeking her’s, 
Mrs. West may in opposition to her own 
song, experience nothing but maternal plea- 
Mrs. West, whose pen has ever been de-|| sures. If the voice of public fame, or the 
voted io the cause of virtue, asd who has|j stronger claims of domestic werth, entitle 
made it subservient to her best precepts, her to it, we know no one to whom such a 
now steps forward to blend the poet’s bay ‘pend in would be more justly and 
with those wreaths she had previously ac- || "¢adily awarded. 
quired, and which will be readily awarded ‘ : 
to her by every mind of taste and feeling, English bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


on perusing her recent poem, ‘ The Mother:’ || Armed like Briarius with an hundred heads, 
&s much distinguished by its poctic ease and || and the iron scourge of criticism in each, 
elegance, as by the purity of its principles, || the author of this work steps forward to 


The Mether: a Poem, in five Books, by Mrs.|' 
West, cuthor of “ Letters to a Young|| 
Man.” 
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‘attack the uncounted band of English bards, 

and also Scotch reviewers. He has done 

this in many instances, we are ready to| 

allow, with equal poeiic taste, spirit, and | 

truth ; but in many others with indiscri- 

minate and unjust severity—and the rod 

is, indeed, not held up here in terrorem 

oaly ; but we would remind him that indis- 

criminate censure, is as little heeded as in- | 
discriminate praise. Few, very few indeed | 
are the bards who obtain the latter from | 
the author of the present work. We think 

in that extensive muster he has made of 
the literary corps, he might with justice 

have dispensed a larger portion of his lau- 

rels, and not have withheld them, as he 

has done in many instances, where they 

were due. Like him, we would refuse 

them to the Southeys, and Coleridges, of 
the day, but surely the star of hope is not 

to shed its solitary splendor in the poetic 

hemisphere—scarcely another bard but her 

Campbell is allowed a place there. We 

are ready to agree with the author whilsi 
making his domiciliary visit to every de- 
partment of the muses, that the dramatic 

one, more than almost any other, calls loud-| 
ly for the necessity of reform: but we must 

differ from him when he veniures to call, 

as in the following line, upon the chosen 

spirits of his favourites to effect it. 


** Arise George Colman, Cumberland awake.” 


We can only say, we hope the latter will 
not appear with his Ephemeral Opera, 
*“ The Jew of Mogadore,” in his hand, lest 
the remedy should in this, as in many 
other instances be worse than the disease. 
If the limits of our work weuld permit, 
we should certainly present to our readers, 
the duthor’s beautiful tribute to the me- 
mory of that transient sun-beam of genius 
Henry Kirk White. It does equal credit to 
the poetry, and the feclings of the author, 
who has certainly, by this work, obtained 
no undistinguished place in the temple of 
the muses. 


Elements of Art; a Poem, in Six Cantos, 
with Notes and a Preface; including Stric- 
tures on the State of the Arts, Criticism, 
Patronuge, and Public Taste. By Martin 


Archer Shee, R. A. London, 1809.—O¢e 
tavo, pp. 400. 


We shall not expatiate here on the well: 
known merits of Mr. Shee, either as an 
artist, or as an author. In both these cha. 
racters the public have been some years upon 
a farniliar and friendly footing with him; 
and whether he comes from his easel or 
his desk, he is sure of a cordial welcome, 
A preface, of considerable length, runs 
with vivacity, through a variety of topics: 
he apologizes and. he explains: he assures 
us that some satirical sketches, introduced 
in his poem, have positively no personal 
reference ; and then, coming across the Bri- 
tish Institution, he thanks the dideral foun. 
ders for what they have done, and tells pub- 
lic expectation, which has annually looked 
down Pall Mall in hopes of secing a mira- 
cle, that these “ enlightened friends ef art, 
must be convinced of the utter inadequacy 
of their present plan, to effect the objects 
for which their cstablishment appears to 
have beea formed.” ‘Thus having in his 
prefatory overture touched lightly upon 
many of the strains of which his poetry, 
and the noies of its prose accompaniment, 
are to consist, Mr. Shee gives us a good idea 
of the manuer, and the motion of the en. 
tertainment he sets before us. 


Theories in verse lie under all the diffi 
culties of theories in prose, and a few more. 
A definition is such a didactic downhill, that 
it is ten to one but that the best rhymer, 
who ever sat in the Pegaséan saddle would 
break his neck before he came to the bot- 
tom of one. Here, then, the didactic poet 
must try the wings of his steed : hg must leap 
the precipice in the short flight of an in 
vocation. He must personify what he 
ought to define; and giving its intended 
attributes different degrees of consangui- 
nity, he will presently have as rich a caval+ 
cade of “ Virtues, powers, &c.” as any 

| poet might wish to address. We are sorry 
| that Mr. Shee’s Pegasus stumbles terribly 
in being spurred to this flight. The fol- 
lowing ii 1es sound sadly at the commence- 
| ment of a didactic poem: thrice read, they 
stil stagger the reader: the meaning just 
glimmers through the distorted phraseo- 
logy 3 ; but like a distant light, it is seen aud 
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Jost fifty times before we can get into its |! clock making, to painting or to pastry, to 
true direction. music or to the crying of brick-dust. What 
Mr. Shee calls genius is a direction or habit 
of genius. This direction, or habit, is fre- 
quently determined by impressions so early 
as to give it the appearauce of being born 
with the mind itself. The instances which 
Mr. Shee produces are erroneous, because 
the definition of Dr. Johnson does not, as 
he interprets it, ascribe ‘* to genius the ca- 
pability of general excellence.” Mr. Shee 
does not perceive the limit contained in these 
words of our great moralist ‘* determined 
to some particular direction.” Cicero, 
therefore, whose mind was determined to 
the direction of oratory, was an indifferent 
poet; and Pope, whose mind was determin- 
ed to the charms of poetry, ‘* directed his 
abilities,” in vain, to painting, because his 
perceptions were pre-occupied. Nor would 
Dr. Johnson have furnished a refutation to 
his own remark (as Mr. Shee rather petu- 
lantly asserts) **had he been accidentally de- 
termined to the direction of painting or mu- 
sic. The accidental determination meution- 
ed in the doctor’s definition cannot be sup- 
posed to be involuntary, because, although 
one man may make another the agent of 
his will, yet he can never make another the 
willing agent of his will. Dr. Johnson 
therefore could never have been determined 
to the direction of painting or music, while, 
by the organization of his eye and his ear, 
he was incapable of receiving those impres- 
sions, that accidentally determine men to 
become painters, or musicians. Had Dr. 
Johnson possessed the eye of Michael An- 
gelu, or the ear of Handel, and had that 
eye orear caught the determining direc- 
tion of those great men, there is no doubt 
but with his immensity of mind he would 
have wrought miracles in either of those 
arts. Wehave been thus explicit on the 
subject of genius, because Mr. Shee’s mis- 
conception of it is the reigning error of his 
work, and is liable not only to feed conceit, 
but to repress exertion in many of his 
youthful readers. 

Having disposed of genius both in his 
notes and his text, Mr. Shee proceeds to 
describe judgment in some very excellent 
lines, 







































“ Spirit of heaven! descending to adorn 

Life’s brighter days, of peace and order born 5 
Jo human hearts when hunted from his lair, 
No more the gloomy savage harbours there ; 
When reason’s ray the clouded soul has clear’d, 
And science long has labour’d—Art appear’d— 
Time forin’d a temple for the guest divine, 
And virtue’s incense purified the shrine.” 


These inverted phrases, and these com- 
binations of.Prosopop@ia, are sius against 
that power of Taste which they arejintended 
to adorn. But no sooner has the poet got 
through, or rather, got over the difficulties 
of his outset, than we find him ambling, 
curvetting, and cantering along the regular 
road of instruction in the most agreeable 
manner possible. = 

In the first canto, we find the pupil of 
Painting consigned to the guidance of 
genius. Genius is not defined in the poem, 
and while the author endeavours in the 
notes to confute the excellent definition 
which Dr. Johnson has given of it, he has 
not ventured to give any other in its place. 
The mere assertion, or rather the mere sug- 
gestion, that genids is an innate mental 
principle, is worse than absurd, after the 
reasonings of Locke and Helvetius: we 
cannot allow to either the poet or the artist 
an iota of that superstition, which would 
fain insinuate, that genius is something my- 

slerious, and above our comprehension ; we 
might as well admit all the incomprehensi- 
bilities of an inspired fanatic concerning the 
heiuous sin of blending religion with com- 
mon sense, and of investigating our faith by 
the light of our reason. As bodies ar: 
born less or more perfect in their members, 
so are minds in their faculties: so far genius 
may be said to be innate, because genius 
is perfect mind. But asa perfect body may 
be “ accidentally determined,” (according 
to the phrase of Dr. Johnson), to grace a 
drawing-room, or to hold a plough, to com- 
mand a regiment, orto carry coal-sacks, 
to be ornamented with lace and diamonds, 
or to be defiled with rags and filthiness; so 
may perfect mind be accidentally deter- 
mined to pursuits of imagination, or to 
mechanical labours—to poetry, orto Dutch- 
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“* Judgment, supreme over all the powers of 
thought! 


By penetration from experience caught, 


Clear -prism of mind, where sage Reflection } 


views 
Truth’s purest colours freed from Error’s hues ! 
Safe pilot of the sou! ! without whose aid ° 


Equipp’d in vain, Ambition’s anchor’s weigh’d: | 


Science, misguided, quits her course sublime, 
And Learning founders with 
Time.” 


the freight of 


This crowd of personifications, each co- 
P 


however, too gaudy a "ft victure for the ci ibi- 
net of taste. Gut Mr. Shee is a me 
in poetry, although he’ condemns maunerists 
in painting; and therefore like al] manper- 
ists, he leaves the nz 

splendid. In Mr. Shee’s manner, the above 
Jines are certainly « 
and Prosopopeia ar 
tints are to 


Si ' 


nneris! 


tural and selects the 





xcellent, Meta 


phor 


: he who depends on 
them for effect, may dazzle the judgment || 


painting 


! 
it 
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e to ears, what warm | 


science, skill, and taste, Such doctring 
would be manifestly absurd. if talents (or 
rather the powers of perception) find me- 
thods for themselves,itis certainly better that 
those methods should be laid in their way, 
and that their search should rather be di- 
rected than left entirely to the guidance of 
chance. Genius will frequently seem to re- 
ject precept, and to delight in discovery; 
but it ts not real genius which does so: it 
is generally the petulant vanily of little 
minds. Genius listens to precept wiih 
avidity: imbibes, compares, discriminates 
and selects; aad while it appears tu acquire 
methods of its own, only exhibits new com- 


binations of the ideas and impressions that 
it receives. 


| 
| 


J 


| 
i 
\ 
|| ‘fhe superior opportunities of the poet, 
| beyond those of the painter, of being able 
| always to command the best models of the 
| art, are alluded to in verses of equal rich- 
|| ness, aud with less false imagery than many 


inthe poem. ‘The following allusion to the 


of the tasteless, but will disgust the culti-|| beautiful simile of a bird encouraging her 
vated mind of him, who has studied the young to fly, which Goldsmith re intro- 


genuine beauties of nature. 

Bui while we ihus commend Mr. Shee’s 
verse, we cannot permit him to expatiate, 
at his ease, in a loag prose note, upon the 
inefficacy of instruction. When a man of 
genius has a pupil of genius, under his 
tuition, the mechanical aids will not be ali 
in the = er of the master to communicate. 


The circle of sciences, which assist the 


duced into his ‘ Deserted Village,’ and 
which is to be met with in Ovid, Valeriug 
Flaccus and Claudian, is truly poetical :— 


© Castalia’s sons surround him as he sings, 
Prescribe his flights, and exercise his wings 3 
Before his eye in bright example rise, 


| And hoveriug soar seductive to the skies.” 


The nature of our publication will not 


powers of the artist, would furnish such a permit us to pursue this analysis further at 


man with many objects of instruction. If]| 
he cannot inoculate his own tasfe or trans- 
fuse his own feelings (and, indeed, it would 
be very detrimental to the arts if he could) 
he can place such objects before his pupil 


as must necessarily awaken taste and excite | 
He can favour those impressions | 


feelings. 


that give genius its bias. Skill and science, 


| present ; but we do not, therefore, dismiss 
‘the examination of such a work as this of 
Mr. Shee so hastily from our pages. The 
poem of Fresnoy, and the various lectures 
|| of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, and Opie 
were not calculated to disseminate so widely 
|| the spirit of criticism on the arts, and op 
'| public taste, as is this poem. There is a 






and the great, though despised, energy of] splendour of manner, and a terseness of 


habitual application, are communicable ;| 


and sentiment can always be influenced, 


and ought always tobe influenced, by more | 


matured judgment. 
give an unlimited sense to the authorities 
hich he quotes. When Sir J. Reynolds | 
said “* that those who have talents will find | 

methods for themselves,” 


Mr. 8. is too apt to! 


> he meant not to! 
assert that innate genius possessed ia iisclf, 





| point that will not only please, but strike. 
| Mr. Shee shoots not with an unbearded ar- 
row: unfortunately he does not always aim 
aright, and some of his highest, but random 
shots are too likely to, wound the crowd in 
their fall. We shall, therefore, continue 
this inves\igation minutely in our next num- 
ber. We profess ourselves in some degree 
4 the protectors of public taste. Wat apd 
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singularity are insidious foes: admitted in || truths, and triumph in the defloration of 
the disguise of friends they wound and dis- || the loveliest beauties of nature. 
figure the most simple and unoffending 


(Teo be continued in our next, ) 
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WE were so well pleased with the ingenuity of his Waren Carenpar, that be- 
fore we knew that the ingenious author intended it for sale, we had procured a Cut 
of it by Mr. C, Nssserr, in order to present impressions from it to our Readers, 
Me. Kentisa (notwithstanding that he sells them at 1s, 6d, each) having liberally per- 
mitted us to pursue our plan, we are happy in affixing it here; and we refer to the 
Advertisement at the end of the Number for an Explanation of the plan, object, and 
utility of it, ‘ 





Vol. I. Neo. IFT. ot 
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4 Cento, consisting of Ballads, Rondos, Glees, 
&c. &c. composed by W. Shield, Musician 
in ordinary to his Majesty. 12s. 


We consider Mr. Shield as one of the best 
melodists this country has produced. His 
style of composition is simple and unaffect- 

ed, occasionally scientific, but mever ab- 
atruse or pedantic, 
*“He never oversteps the modesty of na- 
ture, in pursuit of novelties, nor evér looks 
after those originalities, which are not to 
be met with in the best authors, because 
they have had the judgment and good sense 
to avoid them. 

This work appears to be not exactly the 
refuse, but certainly the eontents of Mr. 
Shield’s port folio, which he seems to have 
discharged, in order to “ prevent pa- 
pers from accumulating.’ _ The words 
are said to be chiefly extracts from the fol- 
lowing authors, alphabetically arranged :— 
Aristotle, Bias, Bion, Cunningham, Dibdin, 
Dryden, Elliot, Ellis, Field, Fitzgerald, 
Green, Hoare, Hunter, Lansdown, Milton, 
Rannie, Richardson, Scott, Shakespear, 
Sheridan, Socrates, Swift, Tasso, Thales, &c. 

We think there is something like the ap- 
pearance of affectation in this accumulation 
of great names to usher in some of the very 
trifling sentiments, which appear in this col- 
lection. We should have thought it very 
unnecessary to quote Socrates as autho- 
rity for the observation, that good men eat 
to live, and bad men live ‘to eat. If the old 
philosopher could rise from his grave, we 
think it would surprise him not a little to 
find this trite, and certainly not yery defen- 
sible aphorism set to music; nor does it 
strike us to have been necessary for any 
other purpose than the introduction of 
Aristotle’s name into the title page, to have 
quoted his authority for Friendship is gne 
mind in lwo bodies. 


We admire the songs, particularly “0 
thou that leavest me half a heart,” and other 
solo pieces much more than those which 
are in parts. The melody of this song is 
eminently beautiful, and is something similar 
in style to the air ‘“* Gramma chree Molly,” 
better known, perhaps, as the air of “* Had 
I aheart for Falshood framed,” It is ad- 
mirably adapted to display the taste of those 
who are fond of introducing what Mr. §. 
calls the fashionable Rifioramenti. The 
quiet accompaniment is judiciously calcu- 
lated to give free scope to the singer's 
flights of fancy, and may be considered as 
an excellent model for those accom- 
panists, who are more intent upon the dis- 
play of their own execution, and rapidity 
of fingering, than desirous of assisting the 
singer. 

“ The Wandering Laddie,’ is a very 
pleasing song in the Scottish style, and Mr. 
S. has, in the different verses, altered several 
passages with very great skill in order to 
render them more appropriate to the words. 
There is much playfulness in the ballad of 
“ You pretty birds that sit and sing.” 
There is likewise much ingenuity, and 
a considerable share of science, dis- 
played in the enharmonic transitions intro- 
duced in the canzonet ‘ Relenting Delia.” 

Of the Round we give the preference to 
that entitled the Death of Lovely Delia. The 
g flat at the word adieu, is unexpected, and 
happily introduced. 

We confess we do not like the naked 
fourths between the first and second lines 
at the words ** for grief,” we have the same 
objection to the ¢ and 5 at the beginning of 
this Round when the second voice enters. 

Of the Duetts we prefer ‘* True Blue for 
ever.” The style is bold, animated, and well 
adapted to the words, although better cal- 
culated for a Theatre than for perform- 
ance in private. One of the passages im 
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page 24 is similar to part of a finale of Sig-|jin greatly improving upon the present sys+ 

nor Puer which Mr. S. with great candour |} tem: 

notices in the followiug ingenuous observa- 

tion. 

“ The passage between the asterisms; | 
have lately met with in a finale of the in- 
genious Par, (we believed Paer) which was 
published long before 1 supposed myself 
the author of it. This acknowledgment 
will, { hope, acquit me of intended plagi- 
arism.”’ We recommend this ingenuous 
avowal of Mr. Shield, to the imitation of 
such writers as are in the habit of borrow- 
ing from others, and weaving into their 
own originality whole passages, without 
any acknowledgment at all. We do not 
observe among the Glees, any one that 
merits to be ranked with this author’s 
Load stars. We were better pleased with 
what Mr. Shield calls a Ballad for four 
voices; these pages are of unequal 
merit, and if in his adherence to natural 
melody; Mr. Shield has perhaps occasion- 
ally suffered himself to be led into some 
common place passages, yet upon the 
whole, this work is intitled to the praise of 
possessing considerable variety, as well as 
merit, and not unworthy the great abilities 
of this amiable and truly respectable Pro- 
fessor. 



















The first verse of every Psalm of David, with 
an Ancient; or Modern Chaunt in Score; 
adapled as much as possible to the senti- 
ment of each Psalm, by J. waists 
Mus. Doc. Oxon. p. 188. 


It is one of the best collections of 
Chants we have met with, and it is no 
faint praise to say, that Dr. Beckwith’s own 
Chants are heard with pleasure after those 
of Gibbons, Hayes, Blow, Alcock, Purcell, 
Cook, &c. &c. One of the finest in this 
collection is by Battihill; we are sorry Dr. 
Beckwith did not include the one in three 
flats from the same admirable author; we 
think our readers will bé obliged to us for 
subjoining it (See the plate with Chants.) 
Dr. Crotch and Dr. Clarke, have both con- 
tributed some Chants, that are highly 
creditable to their abilities. 

The fine Chant to Psalm 13, in page 6, 
without a name, was composed we believe 
by Purcell, In the last cadence, to the 
Chant, Psalm 17, page 8, the thorough 
bass is erroneously marked, it should be 


the chord of the — instead of the 4th. 


In the Psalm 39, page 16, we should pre- 
fer a Bb in the Tenor, instead of d (see 
bar 2.)—In ‘the cadence of Psalm 44. 
page 18, the last g in the Bass should be 
marked with a natural, instead of the 
figure 3. 

In the 12 Bar, page 21, by taking din 
the Tenor instead of d, the chord would 
have its third, of which, by the present 
construction of the parts it is deprived. 

There is a ludicrous mistake of the prin- 
ter in Psalm 73, page 30, where the same 
passage is sung backward and forwards, 
marked by the proper technical terms, 
Recte et Retro, which are, marked in the 
Organ Part, Recitative et Recitative. 

Bi the 9th Bar of the Organ Part, Psalm 

, page $2, the g sharp in the Treble, 
wich be better changed to Z (on the first 
line), which will prevent the consecutive 
octaves that now occur with the Bass. The 
b flat, is remarkably well intreduced in the 
following bar but one. This Chant is dise 
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4 New Method for the Harp, composed 
after the Principles of the Parisian 
Masters, compared with Count New- 
bourg’s New Method of Fingering, in- 
creased by Observations; Examples, Les- 
sions, &c. &c.; and dedicated by permis- 
siun to her Grace the Duchess of Mon- 
trose, by Count St. Pierre de Newbourg, 
p- 12s, 


This will prove a useful work to such as 
are learning to play upon the Harp; the 
style and system of fingering in particular 
are much improved. 


As this appears to be the production of 


upon the obscurity of the title page, 
which is to us almost unintelligible. The 
instructions and directions contained in the 
work, although liable in some degree to a 
similar objection, are very useful, and we 
think the Count de St. Pierre, has succeeded | 
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figured by two 5ths between the counter 

tenor, and tenor in bars 12, and 33, of the 

vocal part. 

The same defect occurs in the same 
voices, bars 4; and 5, of the following 
Chant. 

The first part of the Chant to Psalm 80, 
seems to be nearly the same as that to 
Psalm 53. 

To the Organ Part, Bar 2, Psalm 113, 
page 48, the sharp sixth is omitted. 

The Chant to Psalm 117. is founded up- 
on the same bass as that commonly known 
as the Grand Chaunt, which is in the col- 
lection adapted to Psalm 47. 

The melody and harmony of Bars 8, 9, 
and 10, page 35, areexactly similar to other 
Chants by Dr. Hayes, &c. Psalms 132. 
86, and 17. 

Bar 5. in Organ Bass, Psalm 119, the 
dot after the minim, and a d—(similar to 
the Vocal Bass) are wanting. 

The Chant to Psalm 121, is exactly 
similar to one adapted to Psalm 114. 

There is a ¢ wanting in the 7th bar, 
Treble part, page 66, at present it is the 
common chord instead of the .* . 





the phrase that is harmonised. The two 
first notes of bar 12, page 2, should bea 
semi-quaver and a dotted quaver instead of 
quavers. If sung as at present marked, it 
loses the Scottish character; but upon the 
whole we give this composition the prefer. 
ence to any other arrangement of these 
words we have yet seen. 




































The Sailor, a Canzonett: the words by T, 
Rogers, Esq. the music by T. F. Walme- 
ley. 28. 6d. 


We have not met with any thing lately 
that has afforded us pleasure equal to what 
we have received from this canzonet. The 
words are conceived with great judgment 
and expressed with great fidelity. The 
connoisseur need not travel beyond the first 
symphony, to be convineed of the superi- 
ority of Mr. W.’s style over the soi disant 
composers, with whose common-place trash 
the musical world have the misfortune to 
be so much annoyed. 

The first movement unites the science of 
Haydn, and the tasteful etegance and feel- 
ing of Mozart. In the last movement, 
which is in = time, Mr. W. has contrived te 
avoid the common-place style which is al- 
most inseparable from this species of mea- 
sure. There isan energetic cheerfulness in the 
melody, which is exquisitely consonant to 
the words. The same observation will ap- 
ply to the dervous agitation thrown into 
the expression of the words 


Young Lochinvar, a Glee, for three voices, 
composed and inscribed to Sir James Gra- 
ham, by J. Mazzinghi. 33s. 


Mr. M. has, in this composition, given 
More variety to the expression of these 
words than the other composers we have 
already noticed, who have adapted them to 
music. But we much doubt if it can, with 
propriety, be called a glee, since he has 
mesely harmonised a short phrase of the 
melody, aud the enly point in which it dif- 
fers from asong is, that the verses are alter- 
nately sung by different voices. it is re- 
markable, that Mr. M. has expressed 
the words **So faithful in love, and so 
dauntless in war,” by a repetition of the 
same passage, a defect we have already 
pointed out in the adaptation of these 
words, by Messrs. Attwood and Whittaker. 

There is, however, something very pleas- 
ing in the melody, which is appropriately 
written in the Scottish style. There is, per- 
haps, something of a monotonous effect 
produced by the two frequent repetition of | 


* Soon thro’ the whitening surge be springs to 
land.” 


The iterated accompaniment is peculiarly 
appropriate, and indeed throughout it is 
adapted with a most masterly hand. Upon the 
whole, for originality, classical taste,science, 
and the judgment with which the words ate 
conceived, aud the ingenuity with which 
they are expressed, we do uot hesitate to 
rank this production with the canzonets 
even of Haydn. 

We understand Mr. W. is a pupil of Mr. 
Attwood, and we congratulate them upon 
a production that does honour both to the 
master and the pupil. 


Three Grand Sonatas for the piano-forte, 
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' composed, and dedicated to the Dushess || The Sweets of a dew sprinkled Rose: A 

Courlande, by D. Steilbelt. 10s. 6d. Canzonet, composed by Sir J. A. Stevenson, 
Mus. Doc. p. 1s. 6d. 

























The first and second of these sonatas are 
more properly in Mr. Steilbelt’s light and 
elegant, than in his grand, style of com- 
position. Like the generality of his 
piano-forte music, they are well adapted to 
the genius of the instrument for which they 
are written. The subject of the rendo pas- 
torale of the first sonata flows with consi- 
derable ease and grace. The episodes are 
in character, and the returus to the subject, 
though not very novel, are well managed. 
In the second sonata, the passage, bars 10, 
11, 12, page 15, is uncommonly sweet and 
elegant. There is an excellent point intro- 
duced in the bass 2 and 3 bar, page 16.— 
We are sorry Mr. S. did not pursue this 
idea further. The rondo to this sonata, 
though rather light, we had almost said 
trifling, is original, and Mr. S. has inter- 
Woven the subject of the adagio very in- 
geniously. The third sonata is dignified, 
and really grand. It isso much superior to 
the other two in style, and requires a per- 
former so much superior to do it justice, 
that those who are able to execute the first 


This canzonet is much superior to the 
generality of what we meet with. The 
symphony is rather long but good. It 
would add to the effect if the last four 
bars were played diminuendo. The melody 
is elegant, particularly where the change 
takes place to the fifth of the key at the 
end of the first strain. The c flat, first sym- 
phony page 8, is striking and original. 
There is a semi-quaver rest wanting, in the 
treble at the beginning of 21st bar, page 1. 
The semi-quavers in the vocal part, $d bar 
page 2, should be sung as equal notes, and 
not asa triplet. We object to the follow- 
ing passage bar, 27, same page, 


experience some difficulty in performing 
this properly. The allegro assai forms an- 
admirable contrast to the preceding slow 
movement. The different ideas which are 
introduced are well followed up, and the 
whole movement is evidently the result of 
that succession of feelings which the mind 
of a composer spontaneously produces, 
when employed in the contemplation of 





As there are consecutive octaves between 
the vocal part, and treble accompaniment : 
this defect will be obviated by performing 
it in the way we have given it as under. 


excellencies we should perhaps be tempted 
to say it is too long, especially if played 
with the repeats as marked page 40. The 
sonata, it is true, would not have been per- 
-fect without the rondo, otherwise we think 
‘the om‘ssion of it would have been no dis- 
advantage, as it is trifling when compared 
with the first part. 

Altogether these sonatas have consider- 
able merit, and will no doubt be very ac- 
ceptable to the lovers of the music of this 
tasteful composer. 





The d flat is uncommonly well intro- 
duced just before the last cadence; we could 
have wished, however, for a little more va- 
riety on the accompaniment to the second 
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verse, which is merely a transcript of the 
first. 


Ah Love is like the Rose: a Canzonet, com- 


posed by Sir J. A: Stevenson, Mus: Doc. 
price 1s. 6d. 


The melody of this Canzonet is something 
in the style of the same author's beautiful 
ballad of “ Faithless Emma,” but very in- 
ferior to that composition. Indeed, the only 
passage which at all distinguishes it from 
the general productions of the day, is where 
the minor mode is introduced—at the 
words, “ to foster in the joyless heart.” 


When Iwas a Boy, as sung by Mr. John- 
stone. Ils. . 


There is much of the characteristic 
quaintness and humour of the old melody 
in this song, and it is creditable to the 
judgment of the person who selected it.— 
There is nothing peculiar in the words, but 
with the inimitable drollery which Mr. J. 
throws into all his Irish songs, we have no 
doubt it produces a very laughable effect. 


Welcome as the Flowers in May: as sung 
by Mrs. Second and Mrs: Addison, at the 
Theatres Royal London and Dublin, the 
words, by H. C. p. 1s. 


This is rather a trifling melody,and beyond 
the compass of treble voices in general. It 
approaches very near to squalling, which is 
an effect by no means in character with the 
words of the song, or at all corresponding 
with the sentiments of the lady, who seems 
to be one of those who are “ nothing loth.” 


The accompaniment is appropriate. 


I ask no tender parting Kiss: a Ballad in 
the Scotch style, price \s. 


This is a beautiful little ballad. The 
melody is full of tenderness. We have general- 
ly observed, that musical composers express 


the first syllable of the word kissing, by aj 
short note, and dwell upon the last syllable; | 
we do not know any good reason for this | 


apparent consent, but Sir J. A. Stevenson 
has deviated from this pratice, and has 
given a crotchet to the first syllable, by 
which it would appear, that he thinks the 
frst part of kissing is not the worse for 








being dwelt upon longer than is usual. We 
are not competent to determine how far 
this will be considered by our fair readers as 
an improvement: 


Little Fairy succour lend: a favourite Glee; 
for three voices, composed by J. C. Doyle. 
p- \s. 6d. 


We are sorry that we cannot compliment 
Mr. Doyle upon this composition. It must 
surely have been sung over before it was 
published ; and we should have thought it 
impossible, for any person possessed of an 
ear, not to have observed the consecutive 
fifths in bars 12 and 18, page 1; and again 
where the same passage occurs in page 3. 
The first strain of the melody is pleasing. 


God Save the King, arranged with variations 
for the Piano Forte, by J. N. Hummel; 
ps 28. 


Although this celebrated national anthem 
has so repeatedly employed the pen of our 
composers, yet Mr. Hummel has contrived 
to merit the praise of originality. He has 
avoided the common place routine of va- 
riations, with which we are so repeatedly 
disgusted ; in several of them he has dis- 
played considerable taste, united with such a 
degree of science, as to satisfy us that he isa 
composer of no common abilities. The 3rd 
and 5th variations are particularly distin- 

| guished by the characteristics we have men- 
tioned. 


Twelve Solfeggi, or Exercises for the voice 
to be vocalized, composed and dedicated 
to his Scolars; by Venanzio Rauzzini, 
p- 15s. with @ Portrait of the Author, p. 
12s. without a Portrait. 


From the celebrity of this Gentleman’s 
name, and the number of excellent Scholars 
that he has produced, we were led to ex- 
| pect something very superior to what we 
| meet with here. 

The expectation of something greater 
has, perhaps, occasioned us to estimate 
them at less than their real merit: the 
| instructions contained in the preface are 
very inferior to what have been given to 
the public by authors of less than 34 years 
| experience, and of infinitely less celebrity 








| 
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than Mr. Rauzzini certainly possesses, The 
style of the Solfeggi is altogether antiquated, 
and we think there is something of vanity, 
bordering upon presumption, in the asser- || 
tion, “ that they contain almost every pas- || 
sage which the human voice is capable of 
performing.” We observe, with no inconsi- 
derable degree of surprise, that Mr. R. 
mentions Signora Storace, as ranking among 
the Billingtons and Catalanis of the present 
day. 


sage, 2d bar, page 3, where there are con- 
cealed octaves. 








| And the following, wuere the same de- 
fect occurs, and the two trebies producesa 
yery discordant effect, by the injudicious 


A favourite Spanish Boilero, arranged as 4@}\\ manner in which they are put tore her, 


Rondo for the Piano Forte, with an Ac- 
companiment for a Flageolet or Flute, ad 
libitum, by John Parry, Editor of Welch 
Bards, &c. p.2s. 64d. 


The subject of this is something in the 
polacca style, and in the hands of a judicious 
composer might have been rendered very 
pleasing. It may form a useful, easy exer- 
cise for the piano forte ; but we would ad- 
vise Mr. Parry to alter the following pas- 











TO THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








WE think it but justice to Mr. Powell, 
as well as to ourselves, to print his objec- 
tions to our Criticism upon Les Amours du 
Printems, in his own words, 


To the Editor of Le Beau Monde and Monthly 
Register. 
Sir, 

I should feel myself called upon to thank 
you for the notice that has been taken in 
your Magazine of the trifle I lately com- 
posed under the title of Les Amours du Prin- 
tems, were it not that your musical re- 
viewer has in his criticism on that. perfo°- 
mance allowed himself strictures, both 
bad and good, which I do not conceive to 
merit. Passing over two or three of lesser 
import to my reputation as an author, I 
must beg leave in particular to allude to 
that part of the Review which accuses me 
ofhaving made use of consecutive fifths, 
in the last 3 bars of page 2d. I have taken | 


some pains to convince myself of the truth 
of this assertion, but in vain. Of three 
things therefore I must infer one: either I 
am defective in the first principles of com- 
position, or your reviewer is $0, or the ob- 
servation has slipped his pen thro’ inadver- 
tancy, yet whatever may be the case, I have 
that opinion of your candour, that you 
will in your next number, either more pre- 
cisely point out where my fault lies, or, if 
there be none, openly confess that you have 
wronged me. Such a statement, will do 
no discredit to a rising publication like 
yours, and on the other hand remove from 
my character, as a musical author, any op- 
probrium or stigma which it might have 
received from the inadvertent strictures of 
your musical observer. 


1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 
Tuomas Powett. 


2, Great Canterbury Buildings, Lambeth. 
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We reprint the criticism alluded to both 
because it is short, and in order that the 
public may have the whole of the case at 
once before them. 


“ From Mr. Powell we expected some- 
thing superior. 

“ The subject is eommon place, particu- 
larly the 2d part of the melody. 

“ The passage marked forie, in the first 
page, has been common property since the 
days of Correlli. 

** In the descending passage (3 last bars 
of page 2), the effect is produced of conse- 
cutive 5ths. 

“ The best part is the modulation in the 
4th page, particularly the transition to b 
flat.” 


In the first place we do not understand 
why Mr. P. should object to what he calls 
the good strictures, or why he should con- 
ceive that he did not merit them ; we can 
easily account for his dislike of the bad, 


Nor do we quite understand what he 
means by “‘ passing over two or three of 
lesser import to my reputation.” 


It must be evident from a perusal of this 
critique that we have not charged, Mr. P. 
with having made use of consecutive fifths ; 
on the contrary, what we have said implies 
the very reverse. 


It does not follow therefore, from any 
thing we have said which Mr. Powell ought 
to infer either of the three things he men- 
tions. As to the first so far as consecutive 
fifths are concerned we have not accused 
him,—but what will Mr. Powell infer from 
the passage marked No. 1, bar 25, p. 4, 
where the discord of the 9th is resolved,and in 
which there are 2 consecutive octaves, No. 3, 
will Mr. P. infer from this, that he must 
necessarily be defective in the first princi- 
ples of composition, or is it us poor re- 
viewers who have been defective in not 
having pointed out this passage be- 
fore? When Mr. P. ‘ has satisfied him- 
self of the truth of our assertions,” he 
will, perhaps, have a better opinion of our 
knowledge, if we point out how he might 
have avoided this fault; which we have 
doze in the passage marked No. 1. We 


trust, that our having in this Number point. 
ed out more particularly where the fault lies, 
will not lessen Mr. Powell’s opinion of our 
candour, 

We have printed the passage referred to 
in our former criticism, as producing the 
effect of consecutive fifths, distinguishing 
the notes which produce this effect by a 
mark under them, and we appeal to the 
musical world, to Mr. Powell himself, and 
to any person who has the least ear for 
music, if we are not correct. It remains 
for us to justify the only part of our cri- 
tique, that can possibly be objected to by 
Mr, P. we mean that which alludes toa 
passage that, as he observed, had heen 
common property since the days of Corelli, 
This passage is marked No. 2. 

We trust it is quite unnecessary for us to 
quote authorities for this observation ; let 
any gentleman who is well read in musi¢ 
determine the question whether this passage 
be common place or not. We have been 
thus particular not from any wish to press 
our opinion upon the public, but to justify 
what we have said from being considered as 
a slip of the pen, to defend ourselves from 
the imputation of being ourselves ignorant 
of the first principles of composition, and 
to satisfy the public and Mr, Powell, that 
if he had been acquainted with the first 
principles of grammar, he would not have 
said, we accuse him of making use of con+ 
secutive fifths. Upon Mr. Powell’s own 
principles, we have now a right to expect 
he will remove, from our characters, as 
musical reviewers, any opprobrium or 
stigma which it might have received from 
his inadvertant strictures, which we should 
not, perhaps, have noticed in this public 
manner, if Mr. Powell, whom we do not 
know, and have never seen, had confined 
his strictures to the usual form of commue 
nication, between gentlemen, and had not 
very publicly made it the subject of ani- 
madversion among musical gentlemen, 
whose opinions we respect. For ourselves, 
we shall only add, that we are perfectly 
open to conviction if we are wrong, (and 
who is not sometimes), and that we had 


much rather be considered as men of cate * 


dour than the best critics in the world. 
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The original Gregorian Chant. 


The Gregorian Chant in its original Key harmonized by a friend of 
,#e the Editor. , 


This Chant should have been printed in the place of that marked N° 49 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


“THE last month, though fruitful, beyond 
example, in those great political events 
upon which the future destiny of Europe 
and of the world, will most probably de- 
pend, has been comparatively barren of in- 
cidents to furnish materials of domestic 
history. The collision of the third party 
with the old opposition, in parliament, and 
the various opinions expressed upon Mr. 
Curwen’s bill, are the principal subjects 
which have excited the public attention.— 
We have already noticed a dinner at the 
Crown and Anchor, attended by the friends 
of parliamentary reform. On the 23d of 
May another dinner was given at the same 
place, “‘ in commemoration of the triumph 
of Westminster and the purity of election.” 
Sir Francis Burdett also presided at this 
dinner, and the opinions he then deli- 
yered are worthy of notice, both as ex- 
pressing the sentiments of the third party, 
(of which he appears te take the lead,) 
and also from the notice which was after- 
wards taken in parliament, by Mr. ‘Tierney, 
of the proceedings of that day. 

_ Sir Francis Burdett commenced by ob- 
eerving, “that since their last meeting, a 
new circumstance had occurred which was 
highly worthy of their attention. It had 
been now unblushingly avowed inthe House 
of Commons, that corruption was con- 
stantly practiced by the ministers of the 
crown. It was in vain to expect that the 
example of Westminster could operate 
much on the mass of corporations in this 
country ; there were but few of them in a 
situation to follow such an example. He 
was convinced that neither he nor any 
other person could do any important service 
to the country insparliament, while the 
House of Commons was constituted as it 
fis at present. Mr. Madocks, his friend, 
had already brought charges of corruptien 
against two of the ministers, in a very 
fangible shape, but they did not choose to 
touch them, and thought it better openly 


and unblushingly to avow their corruption, 
[t had been said in one of the newspapers, 
that even if the King were to be friendly to 
reform, it might be possible that the House 
of Commons would..not agree to.it. Now 
this was the very issue that he wished to 
see tried. He wished to see. the King 
and his people on one side, and the bo- 
rough-mongers on the other. He. comisi- 
dered that the subject of parliamentary 
reform was in itself extremely simple, 
although it had been made .complicated by 
sophistical reasonings. Every boy ior, girl 
at school knew that if they were dividing 
an apple among their companions, it would 
be unfair for the same person to divide and 
to choose. He should mention another 
familiar illustration. They..who had dined 
together that day, had a certain bill.to pay. 
Now what is the doctrine of the Jacobing 
upon that subject? ‘They said that those 
who were to pay the bill should appoint 
the persons who were to look over the 
reckoning, and that nobody else had any 
right to superintend the reckoning. This 
was all that he said about .parliamentary 
reform. If they perceived in their; coms 
pany a man who‘had been feeding most 
| voraciously on roast beef, and yet should 
| afterwards say that he was a plain man, 
and only eat pudding, every body would 
laugh at him ; but yet they daily perceived 
men, whose pockets were swelling ont: with 
the public money, crying out in parliament 
about the purity of their motives; that their 
country was their only object ; and that it 
was the Jacobins who alone. had wicked 
and corrupt motives. 

«Among the enemies of Reform Mr. 
Tierney, now appeared the most distinguish- 
ed. He now found fault withothers forvexe 
posing “ the shameful parts of the constitu- 
tion ;” whereas for many yearsof that gentle- 
man’s life, it had been his owncomstant prace 
tice. When that gentleman said, ‘ that-he 
thanked God that he was a pary man,’ it 
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reminded him of the aitront offered by Sir]! injurious expression which appeared in the 
Jonn Faistatf to Hostess Quickly, by calling }| newspapers. 
her ‘a thing;’ and when she asked, what Sir Francis Burdett replied, that he had 
thing, ‘ Why,’ replied the knight, ‘ a | hot said that Mr.‘Tierney’s pockets were 
thing to thank God upon.” | sweiting with public money. He was al- 
Sir Francis Burdet: concluded his speech | ways ready to disavow what he did not 
by observing, that it had been stated in ek and for what he did say, he was 
parliament that “‘ corruption pervaded ail || personally responsible. 
ranks of society, from top to bottom, but The real fact is, that there were many 
principally at the bottom. He hoped the || expressions in Sir Francis Burdett’s speech, 
peopie of Eng!and would not rest patiently || reflecting on Mr. ‘Tierney’s political cha- 
under this stigma, but that they wouid || racter and conduct, which might, naturally 
assert their own rights, and restore the an- || enough, create very unpleasant feelings 
cient constitution of the land.” in that gentleman; but it does not ap- 
Mr. Wardle said that he thought it was|j pear that he imrended to insinuate that 
most surprising that the two factions in|| Mr.'Tierney’s pockets were swelling out 
Parliament, the ‘No Popery Men’ and || with public money. That expression had a 
¢ The Talents’ should both agree in avow- || general, not a particular allusion ; and when 
ing corruption. He recollected when the || there were so many to whom it evidently 
party of ‘The Talents’ was in power, they || applied with truth, it would have been 
said that, like the anient philosopher, they || absurd for Sir Francis to have leveiled it at 
should wish to live in a house of glass, that || a man'to whom it would not apply. It is 
all their actions might be distinctly seen. || very well known that those who have been 
Tt was curious now to think what satisfac- || avery long time in parliament, and a very 
tion the people-of England cou!d have had, || short time in office, cannot well have their 
by looking into their house of glass, and |} pockets swelling out with public money. 
seeing all the tricks and little contrivances || The fact is, that those who have purchased 
which they practised, to get members of|| seats, or paid their election expenses, for 
parliament friendly to their cause. Hej five or six parliaments, and have been in 
considered that the financial burthens of|| office only a year or two, must, as Mr, 
this country could never be relieved with- |) Tierney stated to be his own case, be many 
out a reform in parliament ; and if we had || thousands poorer for their political specu. 
a fair representation of the people in the || lations. Wedo not know in what paper 
House of Commons, he believed that the || Mr. Tierney read the report, of which he 
income Tax might soon be taken off. 'complained, but it really does not ap- 
The sentiments delivered at this dinner |j pear, from any report we have met with, 
were afterwards noticed with great warmth |] that Sir Francis Burdett did say, or insinu« 
in the House of Commons, and occasioned | ate, that Mr. ‘Tierney’s pockets were sweil- 
considerable discussion. Mr.'Tierney called || ing with the public money. 
upon Sir Francis Burdett to say whether his 
speech was reported fairly; and if so, how | 
he had dared to say that his pockets were | 
swelling out with the public money. He re- | 
probated severely the conduct of Sir Francis 
in making such haran. ues at taverns, and 
said that he was a sort of political sea-gull, 
a'ways screaming out foul weather which 
did not arrive. He to!d him that the next | 
time he chose to introduce his name in any | 
of his speeches, he must either have a 
more faithful reporter, or disavow the | 














An interesting discussion took place in the 
House of Commons on the 24th of M.y, re- 
specting the appointment of Lord Burghersh 
(son of the Earl of Westmorland) to a Lieu- 
‘enant-Colonelcy, within six years after his 
first entrance into the army. Colonel Ship- 
ley brought this business forward. in the 
House of Commons, as a most notorious vioe 
lation, not only of the regulations pubiished 
by the Duke of York, but of the more recent 
regulations of the present Commander in 
Chief. By the‘Duke of York’s regulations, 
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no man could be a Lieutenant-Coionel un- 
til he has been two years.a Major; and by 
the regulations of the present Commander 
jn Chief, three years are requisite. In the 
present instance, Lord Burghersh was ga- 
zetted a Lieutenant-Colonel in the same 
month that he was appointed -Major. Co- 
Jonel Shipley contended, that such a viola- 
tion of the regulations of the army was worse 
when it was in favour of the son of a cabinet 
minister, who ought to have given very differ- 
ent advice tohis Majesty. He would forgive 
a Commander in Chief who was sometimes 
drawn into irregularities from his attachment 
to a woman, sooner than a Commander in 


Chief who would consent to his regulations 


being violated in favour of rank and power. 
Lord Castiereagh defended the appoint- 
ment, on the ground that regulations were 
the general rules for governing the army, 
but that his Majesty was always at liberty 
to judge of the exceptions to the general 
rule. Lord Burghersh was an officer of the 
greatest promise, who had volunteered his 
services in Egypt, in the north of Germany, 
in Portugal, at the Dardanelles, and in Si- 
cily. He had therefore seen, perhaps, more 
service than any officer of his standing in the 
army. He thought that when his Majesty 
saw young men of the first rank and fortune 
despising luxurious pleasures, and devoting 
themselves to the military profession, it was 
for the good of the state that he should exer- 
eise the power of rewarding their services. 
Lord Henry Petty thought that it was 
more dangerous to bestow unmerited promo- 
tionson young men of rank and fortune than 
on other persons, It served todraw young 
men of that description into the army, and, 
perhaps, to drive out of it, from disgust, men 
who were much better officers, and who 
could be more relied upon by the country. 
Colonel Shipley’s motion was for a copy 
of Lord Burghersh’s commission of Ma,or, 
with the date to it; and it was carried 
against ministers by a majority of 71 to 67. 
Aver ths decision his Majesty was advised 
to annti the commissions of Major and Lieu- 
tenant-Colone! given to Lord Burghersh, 
who 1s now only a Captain in the army. 
Upon this occasion minisiers certainly 





shewed a very proper deference to a deci- 
sion of the House, in advising his Majesty 
to annul those commissions. We think this 
decision has been of most important advane 
tage to the army, as it will secure our meri- 


toricus officers in future from so bare-faced 
a violation of the regulations in favour of 
young men of rank and interest. As to the 
merit of volunteering their services upon exe 
peditions, it is pretty wel! understood that 
this is a common mode, in order to justify 


an irregular promotion. If it were really the 


road té6 promotion, hundreds and thousands 
of our brave officers would volunteer on all 
services of danger ; but we believe this sort 
of volunteering is not encouraged, except 
with favourites, who are to be promoted out 
of their turn. The duty of an officer isto be 
with his regiment, and it appears peculiarly 
unfair that there should exist any shorter cut 
to military promotion than that of discharg- 
ing the duties of an officer in the regiment 
to which he belongs. It is certain, that if 
laborious service be the only way to promo- 
tion, we shall probably have fewer men of 


rank in the army; but we are not inclined 
to think that it would be any very serious 


disadvantage to the service. In the navy 
we believe there is no instance of a man be- 
ing appointed a Captain, who had not act- 
ually filled the situations of Midshipman and 
Lieutenant ; whereas in the army we appre- 
hend there are many instances of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonels, who have never even joined 
the regiment in which they were supposed 
to be subalterns. If men of rank have a 
real ambition for military glory, let them 
take the same laborious steps which others 
are obiiged to tread, in order to obtain it-— 
When we con.ider the perfection to which 
the art of war has been brought in modera 
times, we must confess that it is a science 
of the most difficult nature to learn the du- 


i ties ofa General. ‘I'here is noscience which 


can be acquired without considerable patience 
and application. Luclid is said to have told 
one of the Ptolemies that there was noroyad 
road to mathematics; and we believe the 
events of the times we live in shew most 
evidently that though royal favour may 
cenier upon any ome the sank and the name 
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of a General or a Field-Marshal, it cannot 
confer those other qualities which are neces- 
gary to secure the confidence of the army 
and of the ‘country. 

The debates which took place upon Mr. 


what sort of reform was wanted, it was as- 
sumed’ as an admission that some kind ofa 
reform was necessary. Whatever practital 
advantages might result from seats in Pars 
liament being notoriously bought and sold, 


Curwen’s Bill for preventing the Sale of | this traffic is a scandal to the name of repre+ 


Seats in Parliament, also attracted a consi- || sentation. 


+ 
le 


derable degree of intere It met, in the | 
beginning, with decided support from those 
who profess to be enemies to violent inno- } 
wations, but friends to moderate and tem- 
rate reform. Mr. Curwen, however, in- 
troduced the Bill as a measure which would 
operate a considerable change in the state of 
representation, by giving a much greater pre- 
ponderance to the landed interest. On this 
ground there were many who opposed it, 
considering that in practice it is of advantage 
to the state, that opulent merchants and men 
of great professional eminence should find an 
easy admission into Parliament. They said 
that the House of Commons, as now consti- 
tuted, contained every thing which was most 
distinguished in the army and the navy, the 
law, and in commerce; and that by this 
means it was more respectable, in every 
point of view, than if it consisted merely of 
the representatives of the landed interest ; 
that it’ possessed greater talents, and greater 
variety of information ; and that it would be 
unjust and unfair that the most opulent 
merchant, or the man most distinguished in 
honourable professions, should not have an 
equal chance of sitting in Parliament with 
the landed gentleman. Sir Francis Burdett 
and his friends declared their intention of op- 
posing it, on the ground that it would leave 
the boroughs more in the power of the Trea- 
sury, by removing al! competition. 


| 
| 
| 


At pre- 
sent, in many boroughs the opulence of infi- 
vidtials had as much influence’as the corrup- 





tion of the Treasury.” But should this Bil! } 
be passed, there’ would be nothing left to | 
resist the constant operation of that corrup- 
tion which thé immense patronage ‘of go- 
vernment enabled it to exert.. The fact is, 
that the people at large were so highly in- 
dignant’at the decision of the House of Com- 
‘mons “upon the Duke of York’s business, 
that they attributed it directly to'corruption ; 
and without pronouncing an opinion’ as to 


: 


How was it possible for a man to 
conceive himself the representative of the 


l people, when he was conscious that ‘he 


bought his seat at open market ? or how wag 
it possible that the nation should have im- 
plicit confidence in the political honesty of a 
man, about whom they knew nothing more 
than that he had purchased a seat? Seats 
were openly advertised for in the newspa- 
pers, as if they were legitimate objects of 
purchase and sale; and in one remarkable 
case aseat'in Parliament was surrendered to 
the assignees as part of a bankrupt’s effects, 
‘The practice had got to such a scandalous 
length, that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, in delivering his opinion in fa- 
vour of the Bill, said, that if this or some 
such measure were not speedily adopted, 
seats in Parliament would probably soon be 
sold by public auction, which would be as 
great ascandal to the House of Commons 
as could be offered. Ministers themselves 
admitted the necessity of this scandal being 
done away, but resisted the oath which was 
proposed to be administered to persons 
elected ; ‘ that they had not been guilty of 
any bribery, direct or indirect, ,in order to 
obtain their seat.” ‘This oath was by many 
supposed to be the most efficient part of the 
Bill. In the different debates which took 
place, although the principle of it was gene- 
rally assented to by ministers, yet they took 
an opportunity of defending the House of 
Commons, as it now stands, from the re- 
proaches which had been so generally cast 
| upon it. Mr. Rose proved that the number 
of members of that House, holding places 
or pensions during pleasure, was much small- 
er than at any former period; and that 4 
prodigious number of sinecure and useless 
places had been abolished. Mr. Canning 
| showed the necessity not only for ministers, 
, but for those who, in inferior situations 
| under government, were qualifying them- 
{ selves for ministers, to have seats in parlia- 
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ment. In giving the House that informa- || reasons which have induced them to give 
tion which it had a, right to expect from |} suchadvice. ‘There is another important ad» 
them, these members learnt to explain and |} vantage which results from ministers being 
defend their measures, which every con- || chosen from among the members of parlia- 
stitutional administration must be able to do. jj ment. It is well known that in all those 
He thought nothing could be more contrary |} monarchies which have not the advantage of 
to the constitution as it now exists in practice, || an independent legislature, the highest offi- 
ces in the kingdom are often given by the 
partiality of the court to some favourites who 
are supposed to possess talents, and whose in- 
competence is often only discovered by the 
misery or even the ruin of the country, the af- 
fairs of which they are unfortunately appoint- 
edto manage. Against the will of weak mi- 
nisters this country is guarded by the very 
circumstance of their being chosen from 
among the members of parliament. In that 
assembly, men of the first talents meet face 
to face ; the greatest publicity attends their 
proceedings; and it is absolutely impossible 
that any men could hold their situations as 
ministers long in this country, who are not 
possessed of sufficient talents to justify their 
measures to the country, and to repel the at- 
tacks of their political opponents. In des= 
potic countries it may be easy for a favourite 
to persuade a weak prince that he has talents 
for the situation of prime minister ; but here 
it would be impossible for any man, or 
set of men, . to persuade parliament and the 
country that they are the most proper per- 
sons to be entrusted with the administration, 
unless they do actually possess considerable 
abilities. It is probable, that the great pros- 
perity of the British Empire is derived 
principally from that cause, joined to the 
freedom of its press, and the publicity which 
is given tothe proceedings of its parliament. 

The celebrated Machiavel, in his Treatise 
on Republican Governments, gives it as his 
decided opinion, that the sole causé of the 
Romans surpassing and conquering all the 
surrounding nations was, that their affairs, 
for many hundred years, were administered 
by consuls elected from among the citizens 
most distinguished and eminent for their 
ability ; whereas ‘in other states, the govern- 
ment partook a good: deal of the personal 
character of the prince; and whatever one 
wise administration could do for the good of 
the country,- was liable to be- undone by the 




































than for the crown to choose its ministers any 
where but in parliament. Mr. Ponsonby was 
of the same opinion, and stated that before 
the revolution, the government was carried 
on independent of parliament; and the two 
Charles’s, as well as James the Second, en- 
deavoured: to govern without a parliament ; 
whereas by the practice of the constitution, 
as it has existed since the revolution, the go- 
vernment has been always carried on in par- 
liament, and the ministers have been chosen 
from among its members. This practice 


to the liberties and the prosperity of the 
country, and he would never wish to see the 
principal offices of the government given to 
any but members of parliament. ‘These 
reasons are certainly entitled to considerable 
weight, and more than balance what has 
been urged on the other side of the question. 
The opinions which have been expressed 
by Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Cobbett, and 
others of that party, are, that they would 
wish to see the House of Commons princi- 
pally composed of the landed interest ; that 
no ministers, placemen, or pensioners, should 
sit in that body ; and as for what had been 
said about the introduction of men of great 
talents, they did not wish the House of 
Commons to be a theatre for lawyers and 
political adventurers to enter, for the pur- 
pose of improving their fortunes. 

It appears to us, on a fair investigation 
of these different opinions, that it is un- 
doubtedly right that the minsters, and other 
persons holding high situations under them, 
should be members of parliament ; and that 
the character and importance of both the 
Houses of Lords and Commons are very 
much increased by the circumstance of the 
responsible advisers of the crown sitting 
in those bodies, and being liable to be 
called upon by any individual member to 
explain to the House or to the country the 
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weakness of the administration which suc- 
ceeded it. If this observation be true, with 
respect to the rise of the Roman Empire, 
we think the same cause may have materially 
contributed to the prosperity of the British 


Europe has in its turn been governed for a 
long time by feeble administrations ; whereas 
the fair conflict of talent in our parliaments, 
added to the publicity of their proceedings, 
makes such a circumstance, for any length of 
time, next to impossible. Of the two old 
contending parties, it cannot be denied that 
each possesses men of veryconsiderable talents 


indeed, and there are few of considerable |} 


talents in what is called the third party. 
Although we are inclined to believe that 
some reform in parliament is necessary, yetwe 
doubt extremely whether the reform which 
appears so much desired by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett and his friends would not do more injury 
(not only to the prosperity, but even to the 
liberties, of the country,) than it would do 
service. As to the demand of restoring our 
old constitution to what it was in the good 
times of England, we conceive this a mere 
watch-word ad captandum vulgus. If those 
who hold this doctrine are asked at what pe- 
riod of our history they would fix these good 
old times, they can only point out the few 
first years of king William’s reign, before that 
clause in the Act of Settlement, excluding 
placemen from parliament, was repealed. It 
the Burdettites can assign no other time in 
our history to call the good old times of 
England, we would wish to ask them, how 


did it happen that in those good old times, | 
and in that very parliament which had no | 


ministers in it, this very clause was re- 
pealed? We think this question necessarily 


Either parliaments modelled in their own 


way have most essentially injured the con- | 
stitution by doing very wrong things, or else | 
the repeal of that clause, and the allowing | 


ministers to sit in parliament, was right! ! 


We anxiously wish for every reform which | 


may promote and protect the ireedom and 
happiness of the country, but we see that 
the question of what sort of a reform wou'd 
best meet these objects, isa question of great 





dificuity, and is not to be hasiily*@e- 
| cided. But however great the difficuity may 
be, if there be in the public mind a fixed 
sense of the necessity of some reform, not a 


|| hasty, unreflecting impulse, excited by art- 
Empire. Every nation on the continent of | 


ful, designing demagogues, or by persons 
who draw a revenue from the public by ad- 
ministering exasperating irritants to the fe- 
| verish disorders which arise out of public 
feeling, and if the attention of parliament be 
| frequently called to the subject, it is impossi- 
ble but that some unobjectionabie and impor- 
tant reform in the representation wiil be ulti- 
| mately adopted. 
| We shou'd be sorry to see all placemen 
excluded from parliament ; forif that were 
| the case, either the most important offices 
| in the administrat‘on must be held by men 
| of inferior abilities, or else the first-rate tas 
| lents of the country must be excluded from 
| parliament. ‘To Sic Francis Burdett it ap- 
pears of very little consequence, provided 
they have not seats in parliament; to us, 
for the reasons we have already given, it 
appears of the first importance that our 
| ministers should be men of superior ta- 
lents; and we think the best security which 
the country possesses for its aflairs being 
administered by able men, is the necessity 
ministers are under of defending their con- 
duct in parliament, in the face of their 
| country, and before the eyes of all Europe. 
This great advantage would appear to us in 
no degree balanced by a House of Com- 
mons consisting exclusively of great landed 
proprietors, who should have nothing else 
to do but watch over the public purse, and 
audit the public accounts. Mr. Cobbett, 
whose opinions seem to have some weight 











. A 
with the Burdettites, says, that he never 
involves them in a very obvious dilemma. 


wishes to see a “ rabble parliament ;” and 


| that he thinks the qualification for a seat in 
parliament ought to be higher than it now 
is, and that property ought to have its full 
weight and natural influence. Considering, 
then, the practical consequences of a re 
form on the plan which they have proposed, 
|| we doubt extremely whether, if the House 
of Commons were modeiied on their plan, 
it wou'd not o+ more, in point of ta’ent 
_,and realimportance, tian it would gain ip 
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point of independence. ‘The venal bo- 
roughs, and the notorious corruption of 
electors, are undoubtedly scandalous, but it 
would be very possible, and very practi- 
cable, to throw the whole of the repre- 
seniation into the hands of the landed in- 
terest, without in the least improving its 
independence. The Irish representation is 
a sufficient proof of this. At the time of 
the Union, the rotten boroughs were bought 
up, and the one hundred members which 
Ireland returns are representatives of coun- 
ties, cities, and large towns. We believe, 
however, no reformist would say that the 
character of ‘the British House of Com- 
mons would be likely to be much improved 
by following the example of Ireland, in this 
respect. Although we feel that it is a 
matter of the utmost difficulty to point out 
what sort of reform wou'd be felt as a prac- 
tical improvement, yet we by no means 
despair, on account of that difficulty. It is 
certainly asubject which requires the deep- 
est consideration, and which is well worthy 
ef the consideration it requires. 


a 


We feel the sincerest pleasure in being 
able to state, that the affairs of the conti- 
nent have assumed a more favourable aspect 
within the last month. If, on the 21st and 
22d of April, Bonaparte gained importanr 
victories over the Austrians at Jandshut 
and at Echmal, he was defeated by them, 
on the 21st and 22d of May, in the no 
less memorable battle of Asperne. In point 
of moral effect, we conceive that the vic- 
tory gained by the Au-trians was more im- 
portant than the victories previously gained 
by Bonaparte. Such an uninterrupted tide 
of success had hitherto atiended the opera- 
tions of the grand army, under his com- 
mand, that he was conceived almost in- 
vincible. We have been accustomed, of 
late years, to see every obstacle vanish at 
his approach, every army wh’ch opposed 
him utterly ruined, and the nations which 
took up arm: against him ieft entirely at his 
mercy. When it was announced that he 
had joined his army of Germany, and that 
he tad defeated ihe grand Austrian army, 


























the minds of most people were made up 
for some of those grand strokes, by which, 
after the battles of Uim and Jena, he an- 
nihilated the armies opposed to him. It 
was therefore with equal p!easure and sur- 
prise that we learnt, by his famous Tenth 
Bulletin, that the French grand army, 
under his own immediate command, had 
crossed the Danube, and after a most ob- 
stinate battle, which lasted two days, was 
obliged to recross it, or, in other words, 
was defeated. In one of his former bat- 
tles, (we think it was at Marengo,) in his 
address to his army, he said, ‘‘ Soldiers, 
you know it has ever been my custom to 
sleep upon the field of battle.” On the 
22d of May, however, he did not venture 
to sleep upon the field of battle, but the 
night was passed in re-crossing the Danube, 
and securing his positions on the island of 
In-der-Lobau. In the mode by which this 
defeat is attempted to be coloured, in the 
French Bulletin, the necessity of re-cross- 
ing the Danube was stated to have pro- 
ceeded from a sudden swell in the river, 
which carried away part of the bridges, 
and left at the other side of the river the 
corps of the Duke of Auerstadt, and all 
the reserve parksof artillery. The Twelfth 
Bulietin, which is dated May the 26th, 
| mentions that the bridges were restored by 
| the 25th, and that the wounded, the caissons, 
| &e. were removed to the right bank of the 
Danube. It did not appear that, even with 
| the junction of the corps of Auerstadt, or 
any thing that he then had on the 
south side of the river, he conceived him- 
self strong enough to re-cross the Danube, 
and attack the Archduke Charles with any 
prospect of success. In the battle of As- 
perne, the French, by their own account, 
had the divisions of Massena (the Duke 
of Rivoli) and of Lasnes (the Duke of 
Montebello), the Imperial Guards, under 
Bonaparte himself, and the celebrated di- 
vision of Grenadiers, commanded by Oudi- 
not. They had alsoa strong corps of Wir- 
temburgers and troops of Hesse Darm- 
stadt. In addition to this formidable body 
of infantry they had-a very considerable 
body of cavalry commanded by Marshal 
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Bessieres, (the Duke of Istria.) It is 
stated in the French Bulletin, that General 
Lasalle commanded a division of light ca- 
valry, General d’ Espagne a division of cui- 
rassiers, (at the head of which he was 
killed,) General Nansouty commanded a 
division of heavy horse, to which were to 
be added the cavalry of the Imperial Guard, 
more immediately under the command of 
Bessieres himself. 
mentions that it was this formidable body of 
cavalry which endeavoured to pierce their 
centre, but was defeated. When we con- 
sider the various corps which the ‘Tenth 
Bulletin allows to have been engaged at the 
battle of Asperne, we cannot think that 
Bonaparte had less in that action than 
80,000 of the flower of the French army, 
commanded by the very best generals in 
his service, and under his own immediate 
direction. That such a force should have 
been resisted effectually for two days, and 
finally obliged to retire from the field of 
battle, is a circumstance which entitles us 
to entertain stronger hopes of the deliver- 
ance of Europe than we have ventured to 
indulge since the Treaty of Tilsit. From 
the 23d of April to the Ist of June, (the 
date of the 14th Bulletin,) Bonaparte had 
made no attempt to re-cross the river, al- 
though his main army was stationed on the 
island of In-der-Lobau, which is but 70 toises, 
or 140 yards from the left bank. It cannot 
be pretended by the French that a week 
‘was not sufficient to bring over to that island 
all their reserve parks of artillery, and the 
corps of the Duke of Auerstadt ; and if his 
army were then much superior to the Aus- 
trians, there is no swell in the river which 
could prevent him passing that arm of the 
Danube, which by his own account was but 
70 toises broad. So far from threatening an 
immediate attack, his Tenth Bulletin men- 
tioned that the Bavarians were coming by 
forced marches to join him, and he seemed 
to consider the junction with the army of 
Italy as a subject of great congratulation. 
As to the Bavarian force, after the serious 
battle which it has had in the ‘Tyrol, and be- 
ing under the necessity of leaving a consi- 
derable body of troops in that country, to 


The Austrian account | 











suppress the spirit of insurrection, we think 
it very unlikely that his army will gain any 
considerable reinforcements from its junction 
with the Bavarians. It has been stated that 
Bonaparte, being determined to give Vienna 
and the duchy of Austria to Bavaria, has or- 
dered that ail the prisoners he has taken, 
which are natives of Austria, shal! be incor- 
porated with the Bavarian army. We hardly 
think that he will now venture to employ such 
troops either against the Tyrolese, or against 
the Archduke Charles. The other great re- 
inforcements which are spoken of, are the 
armies of Italy and Dalmatia. It must be 
recollected, however, that the army of the 
Archduke John, which retreated to the 
heart of the Austrian monarchy, was always 
decidedly superior to the French army of 
Italy, until the event which took place in -Ba- 
varia made it prudent for them to, retreat. 
We therefore cannot at all believe the state- 
ments in the bulletins of the 'rench army of 
Italy; for it is absurd to suppose, that an 
army which had driven them for 100 miles 
before them in Italy, should have suffered 
suchimmense loss as is pretended, on the re- 
When they talk of taking 25,000 
prisoners, we must believe that the principal 
part of their prisoners consisted of armed 
peasants. In Hungary, the French now 
confess that some ferment begins to exist; 
and we have strong hopes that the army of 
the Archduke John, supported by the insur- 
rection of the Hungarian nation,. will be 
more than a match for the French army of 
Italy, and the divisions which Bonaparte can 
send to strengthen it. In the year 1805, the 
French Emperor had address enough: to pa- 
ralyse the exertions of Hungary; but.we 
doubt very much if he will be so fortunate in 
the present war. At the former period, . his 
uninterrupted success, his destruction of the 
Austrian army at Ulm, and his entrance into 
Vienna, disheartened Hungary for some 
time ; and the battle of Austerlitz, followed 
by the definitive treaty of Presburg, .pre- 
vented the insurrection taking place.. Cire 
cumstances are now, as we conceive, mate- 
rially changed. Hungary; as well as.allsthe 
rest of the world, knows, that he has been 
for twelve months waging a war in Spain 
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which promises him but little success, and in 
which he has lost a great portion of his 
veteran army, and is still obliged to employ 
above 120,000 of his troops. But beyond 
the effect of the Spanish diversion, they have 
seen in their own neighbourhood the grand 
army of France defeated by the Archduke 
Charles. The high opinion which had for- 
merly been entertained of the great superi- 
ority of the French army and its generals is 
now done away ; and it has been discovered 
that neither the tactics nor the talents of the 
ablest generals in France are able to gain 
any important advantage over the Austrian 
generals. We therefore do not expect that 
Hungary will remain inactive, as she did in 
1805, but that she will rise with her charac- 
teristic bravery, and with that spirit which 
now seems generally to pervade the Conti- 
nent, and that she will turn the fortunes of 
the war. Bonaparte has already confessed 
how difficult an enterprise it was to cross the 
Danube, in the face of an army which had 
the inhabitants on its side; and we trust, 
that he will find it no less formidable to 
enter Hungary, defended by its numerous 
and brave population. If (as we have no rea- 
son to doubt) Hungary display the same spi- 
rit as the other parts of the Austrian Empire, 
we think that that country alone will fully 
balance all the reinforcements which Bona- 
parte can calculate on receiving. The events 
of the Austrian war, are, upon the whole, 
such as allow us to hope that the career of 
Bonaparte willbe finally checked. Another 
month will probably shew us whether those 
hopes are to be realized. 

The Spanish war is going on, in the 
mean time, successfully to the allies, and 
very much against those hopes which Bona- 
parte entertained, when first he resolved on 
that unprincipled aggression, which gave 
him, for a considerable time, the possession of 
Portugal, and the greater part of Spain. 
When he left Spain for Germany, he took 
with him his Guards, a part of the flower ot 
his army, but he still left a considerable force, 
and such ashe calculated to be sufficient for 
maintaining the occupation of it. When we 
reckon the various divisions under the 


Generals Victor, Sebastiani, Mortier, Kel- 




































lerman, Ney, and Soult, together with the 
French army of Catalonia, and the garrisons of 
Madrid, Pampeluna, and other important 
places, we think it impossible to estimate the 
force he left in Spain at less than 120,000 
men; a force which, in other times, would 
have been completely sufficient to have 
secured the subjection of that country. To 
the extent then of (at least) 120,000 troops, 
we conceive the Spanish war as operating a 
diversion in favor of Austria. 


Great as the French force is in Spain, it 


has made but little progress since the de- 
parture of Bonaparte; and now it appears 
as if they are obliged to retrograde. The 
French armies are still superior, in every 
point, to the Spanish armies opposed to 
them ; but those of England and Portugal 
appear likely to turn the balance. General 
Victor has shewn himself superior to the 
Spanish General Cuesta in many battles, 
and had driven him into the passes of Sierra 
Morena, when Sir Arthur Wellesley landed 
in Portugal. Marshal Soult had also entered 
the northern provinces of Portugal, and had 


fixed his head quarters at Oporto. Sebas- 
tiani had been equally successful in La Man- 


cha over the Spanish general opposed to him. 
The whoie of Spain appeared to be on the 


point of being subdued, when the English 


and Portuguese army first prepared to 


march against Marshal Soult, in Oporto; 


and when, nearly at the same time, the pro- 


vince of Gallicia rose in arms against its in- 
vaders. Scarcely had Soult taken posses- 
sion of Oporto, before he heard that the 
Gallacian Patriots had re-taken Biss, and 
that the Portuguese, under General Silviera, 
had also re-taken the fort of Chaves. By 
the capture of those two places, the French 
lost near 4000 men, and Marshal Soult 
had a powerful enemy on his rear. Why 
that General did not immediately turn back, 
and endeavour to re-take those places, we 
cannot conceive; unless that the spoils of 
the rich city of Oporto were a superior ob- 
ject to him in point of private interest. 
When our general officers were asked at the 
Board of Enquiry at Chelsea, why General 
Junot could bring himself to agree to the 
terms he did, mo.t of them answered, that 
LL 
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perhaps it was from his view of the interests 
of his country, or perhaps it was from pri- 
tate motives. We believe, if the same 
question were asked with respect to Soult’s 
long-protracted stay at Oporto, it might 
also be answered, that perhaps it was from 
his sense of public duty, and perhaps it was 
from private motives. He remained there 
until the united English and Portuguese 
army had driven in his advanced guard, and 
nearly surrounded him; and when he re- 
treated, his retreat was an absolute flight, 
in which he was obliged to destroy his can- 
non, baggage, horses, &c. and lost nearly 
a fourth of his army. 

This was the first important check which 
the French had received in the peninsula 
since the departure of Bonaparte. After 
Soult had been thus driven out of Portugal, 
with the loss of every thing that is neces- 
sary for anarmy, in order to keep the field, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, instead of following 
him into Gallacia, marched to the south, 
against General Victor, who had sent some 
troops into Portugal from Alcantara. We 
have not the means of determining whether 
it would have been better for him to have 
pursued the flying enemy into Gallacia, and, 
in conjunction with the Spanish patriots, to 
have drive them out of the north of Spain, 
than to have taken the step he has decided 
on, which willrather unite the British army 
with Cuesta’s army, than with the northern 
army of Spain under Romana. We are 
convinced that either army to which he unites 
himself will be decidedly superior to the 
French army opposed to it, and will force 
them to retrograde. ‘The recapture of 
Vigo has been, however, so brilliant, and 
the exertions-of Gallacia and the north of 
Portugal so great, that we should be very 
much concerned to hear that the I'rench 
had taken any advantage of the ab- 
sence of Sir Arthur Wellesley, to inflict 
more evils on the brave peasantry of Gal- 
lacia. We anticipate the speedy retreat of 
the French from the province of Estrema- 
dura, which will restore the strength and 
resources of that province to the cause of 
Spain. We have no doubt that should the 
French be again obliged to retreat to the 





north of Spain, and take up defensive positi- 
ons, as they did last year, the Spanish armies 
would increase rapidly, and would not com- 
mit those mistakes which were then so 
fatal to them. If the remnant of the first © 
invading French army had been overwhelms 
ed in Biscay before the arrival of Bonaparte, 
it is highly probable that he would even at 
that time have despaired of the conquest of 
Spain. We believe that this is so well known 
and understood through Spain, that if any 
great blow can be struck against the enemy, 
there will be very little danger of its not being 
followed up. The general of the Spanish 
southern army, Cuesta, and the general of the 
northernarmy, Romana, appear equally en- 
terprisingand persevering, and are entitled to 
the confidence of their nation. We have also no 
doubt that the British Army under Sir Arthur * 
Wellesley, andthe Portuguese Army under 
General Beresford, will also contribute in 
every way to the deliverance of the Penin- 
sula. This country has already contributed 
most efficaciously to the deliverance of Por- 
tugal, and has enabled that power to raise a 
large and respectable army, organized by 
our Generals, and commanded principally 
by British officers. We hope that the Bri- 
tish army may now be able to render a 
service equally efficacious to the Spanish 
Patriots. We do not know that, in the pre- 
sent state of the world, any thing like a ba- | 
lance can ever be restored to Europe, un-— 
less the Spanish Peninsula, supported by | 
Great Britain, can balance the strength of 7 
France on her Southern frontier, and thus 
prevent her from pouring her whole disposa- 
ble force into Germany, (as she has hitherto 
been accustomed to do,) on the commence- 
ment of every Continental war. We con- 
ceive it not only the duty, but the first in- 
terest, of this country, to support the Conti- 


‘nent in its struggles against the tyranny of | 


France; and we think the honor of the 
country requires that we should not only = 
send money to the Continent, but armies, 
When Louis the XIVth was stopped in his 
ambitious projects to enslave Europe, it was 
not by British gold so much as by a Britishar- % 
mycommanded by the Duke of Marlborough, | 
and acting in conjunction with our allies. 
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We never can understand the polilcy of 
those who deprecate risking a British army 
to save the Continent; for we are convin- 
ced that the loss of an army would be of 
less importance than the loss of the Conti- 
nent of Europe. If ever the unfortunate 
day should arrive when the c ma- 
parte should be firmly fixed and. “Fivetted 
over the whole Continent of Europe, 
what hope could this country entertain 







of the restoration of peace? .The only 
miserable consolation then 4 left-us would 
be, that our naval supeéf would 
protect us for a few years: iO ihvasion 


and conquest ; for we belies an, who 
is not entirely blinded agit vas fan se- 
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ons, to force above a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions to make peace with us upon our terms; 
or that against such an immense disparity 
of force we should be able to maintain the 
contest. It therefore appears to us that this 
is the precise time for Great Britain to 
make every exertion she is capable of, while 
she yet has allies to co-operate with her ar- 
mies. The fortune of Bonaparte is now 
seen to be subject to the same mutability as 
that of other men. By courage and perse- 
verance the Archduke Charles has defeat- 
ed himin a pitched battle, and by cou- 
rage and perseverance the cause of Spain has 
already survived a contest, which lasted a 
whole year with various succcess, and 
which now promises more favorably than 
at the commencement. 


+ 2 Fee ee came wr 
MR. JOHN PHILIP REMBLE, 


The subject of these Memoirs, was born at 
Prescot in the county oF ‘Lancaster, sdme 
time in 1757. His father was a catholic, 
and placed his son John, at am early age, to 
be et 2 ata catholl Randiary in Staf- 
fordshire. From this plate Re was sent to 
the . Bag lish College at Dowtay; with a view 
to qualify him for the priesthood. ‘This 
highly celebrated seat of ledfming has pro- 
duced many learned, accomplished, and 
eminent persons ; and at the period when 


Mr. J. Kemble was a student, hé was highl¥* 


distinguished among them for his abilities, 
the strength of his memory, and the accu- 
racy of his elocution. ‘The praises which he 
received for the latter accomplishment» 
united with the immediate profession of his 
parents, in all probability contributed to 
render the duties and confinement of a col- 
lege life more irksome, and determined 
his inclination for the stage. Accordingly, 
having left college before he was twenty 
years of age, and without his father’s ap- 
probation, he proceeded directly to Eng- 


land, ~ He arrived at Bristol, and thence 






preeied ‘te Gloucester ; but learning that 
his Fatt 4 ‘ 5 mpaiy} ‘Were at knock, he 
folldwied i to that place. “Here we are 


told he wie ‘with a most ungracious recep- 
tion from his parent. To the mortification 
arising from this circumstance may be added 
the imperious nature of his necessities, which 
he actually refused to relieve. But the 
performers, with that liberality which emi- 
nently distinguishes the perhaps too thought- 
less good-nature of the profession, entered 
into a subscription for assisting him, to which, 
it issaid, his father, with great reluctance, 
was induced to contribute one guinea. 
Refused the assistance of paternal sup- 
port and protection, he left Brecknock, and 
joined an itinerant company at Wolver- 
hampton, who were acting under the ma- 
nagement of Chamberlin. It was here Mr. 
Kemble made his first appearance, in the 
character of Theodosius, in The Force of 
Love. Here he encountered the first fruiss 
of genius, distress, and necessity ; for h- 
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MR. KEMBLE. 








was not without its errors—negligence and 
inattention. 


whom he united to produce a Melange, in 
which his partner performed slight of hand 
tricks, and our great tragedian entertained 
them with a lecture. He obtained con- 
siderable credit *from his exertions and elo- 
quence, and was from this period considered 
to bea rising performer. He then rejoined 
the company at Wolverhampton, and con- 
tinued with them till his sister introduced 
him to Mr. Younger. From this time his 
improvement was rapid, until he attained 
the highest reputation and celebrity in his 
profession. It was about this period he pro- 
duced Belisarius, a Tragedy, and The 
Palace of Mercy, a Poem. 

He afterwards united himself to the 
York company, and went with the ma- 
nager, Mr. Wilkinson, to Edinburgh, where 
he delivered a lecture on oratory, which 
was highly spoken of. In 1782 he joined 
Mr. Daly’s company in Dublin, where he 
first appeared in Hamlet. 
Narbonne he likewise acquired great ap- 
plause. His attempts in comedy were cer- 
tainly not attended with equal success.— 
When Mrs. Cowley’s Belle’s Stratagem 
was first represented at Dublin, he per- 
formed the part of Sir George Touchwood ; 
and here his biographers observe that he 
discovered more spirit behind the scenes 
than before them; for the manager, Mr. 
Daly, who played Doricourt, having re- 
quested he would exert himself a little 
more, and take example from him, it so 
offended our hero, that he immediately 
changed his dress, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to resume it till an apology was 
made by Mr. Daly. 

A curious anecdote is related of Mr. 
Kemble, which happened about this time. 
During his first performance of Mark An- 
thony, in All for Love, his attention was 
arrested by an antiquated figure, with a 
listening trumpet to his ear, and he could 
scarcely preserve his gravity. Being in a 
very pathetic scene, his endeavour to re- 
strain his muscles was mistaken for agita- 
tion. At length, unable to contain him- 


He soon afterwards joined the | 
manager of the Cheltenham company, with 


In The Count of 











self, to the great astonishment of Octavia 
and her children, and the still greater aston- 
ishment of the audience, he burst out into an 
immoderate laugh, and it was a considerable 
time before he could sufficiently recover a 
command of countenance to enable him to 
conclude the performance. 

In 1784 he made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane, in the character of Hamlet, and 
was certainly received with no inconsiderable 
share of applause. He has often repeated 
it with considerable improvements, but we 
are not among his tvarmest admirers in this 
character. In the year 1787 he was married 
to Mrs. Brereton, widow of the late Mr. 
Brereton, and daughter of Mr. Hopkins, 
formerly prompter of Drury Lane Theatre. 
We shall venture to relate an anecdote which 
led to this event, because we are not only as- 
sured of its authenticity, but as, notwithstand- 
ing the disappointment, of the moment, we 
have reason to belieye Mr. Kemble has never 
had occasion to migret the circumstance 
which accelerated the attainment of his do- 
mestic felicity. 

** A certain nobleman having discovered 
in his daughter symptoms of a lurking pas- 
sion in favour ofour hero, sent to request an 
interview. Inthe course of the conference 
which took place, his Lordship very politi- 
cally observed, that to prosecute the enter- 
prise, on the part of Mr. Kemble, would be 
a fruitless and vain attempt—that proper 
and effectual means of precaution would be 
adopted to render the completion of such a 
project abortive; and finally, that even in 
an extreme case, no pecuniary advantage 
would accrue. Yet, as he wished to keep 
his mind at ease, and not be under the neces- 
sity of standing centinel over his daughter, 
he was willing to make a proposal, by acce- 
ding to which, Mr. Kemble would at once 
consult his own interest, and secure his 
Lordship’s peace. His Lordship then pro- 
ceeded to state, that provided Mr. Kemble 
would quiet his paternal apprehensions, by 
taking to himself a wife, he would give him 
the sum of 4000]. within a certain given 
period after the celebration of the nuptials. 
With respect to the person of his future 


partner for life, he left Mr. Kemble (with # 
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the exception of one lady,) to his own un- 
biassed choice, only stipulating, that the 
match should take place within a fortnight at 
the farthest. 

«‘ In consequence of this conversation, our 


‘hero began to cast his eyes about him, and 


soon fixed his choice on Mrs. Brereton. The 
courtship was instantly commenced, and 
Mrs. Brereton once more consented to be- 
come a bride. 

«* In due course of time, Mr. Kemble 
waited upon his Lordship to claim the per- 
formance of his promise. His Lordship re- 
ceived him with great politeness, and con- 
gratulated him on his nuptials; but when he 
proceeded to refresh his Lordship’s memory 
with respect to the promised dowry, he was 
rebutted in a strain of the most cutting and 
severe irony ;—a talent, indeed, for which 
his Lordship was eminently celebrated. He 
was asked what interest his Lordship could 
have in his domestic arrangements? On 
what plea he expected to be paid 40001. for 
marrying a pretty girl >—-Was he in earnest, 
or was he acting? His Lordship was fully 
sensible of, and duly admired, his great the- 
atrical talents, but there was no occasion for 
him to assume the actor in the present in- 
stance—his Lordship would take an early 
opportunity of witnessing his excellent per- 
formance on the public stage ; meanwhile 
he begged leave to assure him of the high 
sense he entertained of his professional merit : 
and, with these remarks, his Lordship very 
politely took his leave.” 

In the year 1788, Mr. Kemble was ap- 
pointed Stage Manager at Drury Lane, 


which, with the exception of a few months, 
he continued till the year 1801. In 1786, 
he produced a farce, called The Project; im 
1788, another, called The Pannel; in 1789, 
The Farm House; in 1790, Love in many 
Masks; in 1794, Lodoiska. These werp 
either alterations from Comedies, or trans- 
lations from the French. In the year 1801, 
he refused to continue his situation as mana 
ger, and ultimately receded with many other 
performers, till the pecuniary affairs of the 
company were adjusted in the Court of 
Chancery, when he resumed his situation and 
services. During the year 1802 he visited 
the Continent, and passed a considerable part 
of his time in Paris and at Madrid. 

In the year 1803, having purchased a 
sixth share of the property in the Covent 
Garden Theatre, he succeeded to the ma- 
nagement of that concern, which he has con= 
ducted with an attention to the feelings of 
the performers, and the interest of the pro- 
prietors, highly gratifying to the former, and 
we presume, equally satisfactory to the fat- 
ter. 

We have given Mr. Kemble in the cha- 
racter of Penruddock, in The Wheel of 

| Fortune, because we think it one of the 
characters in which he appears to the great- 
est advantage, and in which even his defects 
are conducive to the general good effect. 
We propose in our succeeding Number to 
examine Mr. Kemble’s performance of the 
principal characters to which he owes the 
high honour, of being considered the. best 
tragedian of the English stage. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 





ARGYLE ROOMS. 


Mr. Goss’s Benefit Concert, May 30, 1809. 


There was more novelty produced at this || 


was the leader of the band, which, though 
not very numerous, was very select. Mr. 
| G. Smart was the conductor at the piano-. 
forte. Mr. Goss was assisted in the vocal 





Concert than at any we have visited during |} department by Mrs. Billington, Miss Parke, 


the season. 
new Glees, &c. 


There were no less than eight |] Mrs. Vaughan, Messrs. Harrison, Bartle- 
some of them expressly 


man, the Knyvetts, Vaughan, Elliotts, 


written for this occasion, Mr. F. Cramer | Evans, Leete, J. B. Sale, Bellamy, &¢— 
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The Concert commenced with ‘Handel’s 
Qverture to the Occasional Oratorio. It 


received all the effect it was capable of 


being afforded by so small a band ; but hav- 
ing been accustomed to hear these compo- 
sitions performed at the Ancient Concert, 
where the accompaniment of the organ con- 


duces so much to the richness and fullness of 


the tout ensemble, we must confess that 
several of the parts appeared rather thin 
and unsatisfactory. Some verses inscribed 


to the memory of Sir John Moore, (which 


were rather pedantically styled Canzona 


Elegiaca,) composed by Mr. R. Cooke, al- 


though good as to counterpoint, had no 
other peculiar merit. ‘This was followed by 
anew Ballad, composed by J. M. Coombes, 
and sung by Mr.Goss. The subject of this 
Ballad appears to have been taken from 
the garden scene in Romeo and Juliet-— 


O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek !— 


The melody was pleasing, and well adapt- 
ed to display Mr. Goss’s sweet counter- 
tenor voice. We think this very likely to 
prove a very popular Ballad. The accom- 
paniments, although in general well adapt- 
ed, are rather injudicious in the last ca- 
dence. Instead of the 6-4 5-3, it would 
be much better if merely the chord of the 
7th were struck ; as at present the voice is 
rather distorted than assisted. We are 
rather surprised at the novel shake which 
Mr. Goss introduced, considering he has so 
well and so often exhibited before the most 
respectable audiences. It was a very happy 
illustration of the old rule, that Merit is al- 
ways accompanied by her handmaid Mo- 
desty.—The Glee, with accompaniments for 
a full band, composed by W. Knyvett, is 
the same we recollect hearing performed 
for his benefit last year. It is something in 
the style, but much superior to, Mr. Moore’s 
“ O Lady fair.” The melody is extremely 
beautiful, and the parts and accompani- 
ments are put together in so masterly a 
manner as to induce a wish to be oftener 
favoured with the productions of this inge- 
nious composer. We think it improper to 
detiominate any vocal composition that re- 

























| quires accompaniments, a Glee. It may be 


|? trio, quartetto, quintetto, &c. according 


to the number of voices; but if it cannot be 
performed without, it certainly cannot be a 
glee. 

In a new Glee for five voices, composed 
by Mr. Attwood, we have for the first time 
had the pleasure of hearing Messrs. Harri- 
son, Knyvett, and Bartleman at these 
Rooms: but what was a great novelty, and 
which we cannot avoid noticing, was the 
circumstance of their singing out of tune. 
Mr. Bartleman’s singing out of tune may be 
considered as a very unusual treat. The 
accompaniments to this Glee, although they 
display the hand of a master, we think 
rather overloaded with voices. 

As in the former, we do not object te 
the accompaniments, which are very beau- 
tiful; but having these accompaniments, we 
object to its being called a glee. 

It is no slight proof of Mr. Goss’s judg- 
ment that he selected two of the best mo- 
dern songs for Mr. Harrison and Mr. Bar- 
tleman—the Gentle Lyre, of Horsley, and 
Angel of Life, by Dr. Callcott. The first 
was sung by Mr. Harrison in that masterly 
and chaste style for which he has been so 
long and so deservedly admired, although 
we lament to observe those evening shades 
begin to prevail, which obscure the meri- 
dian splendor of his voice. ‘The latter, 
which was to have been sung towards the 
close of the entertainment, was obliged to 
be omitted, on account of the absence of 
Mr. Holmes, the bassoon player, whose en- 
gagement at the Opera prevented him from 
attending. We are surprised, however, 
that it did not occur to Mr. Smart, or Mr. 
Bartleman, that this difficulty might have 
been easily removed, by the bassoon part 
being performed on the violoncello. Mr. 
Crouch, whom we noticed in the band, 
could have done it all imaginable justice. 

The celebrated Cantata of Purcell, Saul 
and the Witch of Endor, was performed im 
a most finished style by Mrs. Billington, Mr. 
Goss, and Mr. Bellamy, and most judi-¢ 
ciously accompanied by Mr. Smart. We 
hope to hear this delightful composition more 
frequently performed, 
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MR. GOSS’S BENEFIT CONCERT. 


The Polacca, sung by Miss Parke, is al- 
most a transcript of Mr. Braham’s. We 
had in our minds accused the composer of 
plagiarism, but upon enquiry, we find it to 
have been written some years previous to 
The Cabinet having made its appearance. 
These unaccountable coincidences must be 
very distressing to great genius. Should 
Mr. Braham hear this Polacca, he will per- 
haps be tempted to exclaim with Mr. Puff, 
in The Critic—“’Gad, now you put me in 
mind on’t, there is—But that’s of no con- 
sequence—All that can be said, is, that 
two people happened to hit on the same 
thought, and Shakespeare made use of it 
first—that’s all.” 

The new Glee for four voices, written 
expressly for this Concert by Mr. Spofforth, 
was excellently sung by Mrs. Vaughan, 
Messrs. Vaughan, Goss, and J. B. Sale. 
The melody is very chearful and pleasing, 
and the parts wéll put together, particularly 
the passage, Come Aurelia, come away. 
Should this Glee be published, we doubt 
not its becoming a favourite. 

Miss Parke is certainly a clever singer, 
and a better musician than many of our fe- 
males in that line, but we cannot help say- 
ing, that affectation in singing, as well as in 
life, destroys the impression which even 
great merit is calculated to produce ; and 
we are of opinion that a public performer, 
as well in a concert-room as on a theatre, 
should avoid affecting to notice any part of 
the audience individually. 

The first act finished with a Quartett and 
Semichorus selected from a Grand Mass 
composed by Mozart. The effect of this 
beautiful composition was much injured by 
being performed too quick. 

In the second act, the most prominent 
feature was the Recitativo et Aria by Mrs. 
Billington, with a Violin Obligato by Mr. 
Cramer, composed by Signor Guglielmi. 
Thissfine song is well known, but from that 
very circumstance we were enabled to try 
her upon a scale of comparative merit, 
which only tended to confirm her great su- 
periority beyond all dispute. The obligato 
part on the violin was well performed by 
Mr. Cramer. If it wanted the fire and | 


energy and rapid execution of Weichsell, 
these were compensated by the judgment 
which he displayed in refraining to attempt 
what could not have been executed without 
powers beyond those which Mr. Cramer 
feels conscious of possessing. ‘The Orches- 
tra were very improperly inattentive and 
negligent during the performance of this 
song. 

Mr. S. Wesley performed a Fantasie 
(extempore) upon the piano-forte, in his 
usual masterly and unrivalled style. The 
subject of the last movement was Mogey 
Lauder. The manner in which he treated 
it, the scientific modulations which he in- 
troduced, and the uncommonly ingenious 
imitations, astonished and enraptured every 
one present who was capable of appreciating 
their superlative excellence. 

Mr. Welsh’s new Glee for four voices 
does him great credit. The melody to the 
second verse, “‘ Blest is the coitage,” is 
particularly pleasing, and there was an evi- 
dent wish expressed to encore it: we re- 
gret it wasnot more general: but we attri- 
bute this to the impatience of the desire to 
hear Mr. Bartleman’s song, which was to 
have followed ; the omission of which was a 
great drawback on the entertainment of the 
evening. 

The Concert finished with W. Knyvett’s 
cheerful Glee of The Red Rose, which, al- 
though it contains rather too much repeti- 
tion of the motivo, is a tasteful composition. 
We were glad to see the Room so well filled 
at this deserving professor’s concert. 
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NEW ROOMS, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


Mr. Samuel Wesley’s Musical Morning 
Party, June 3, 1809. 


IT will be difficult to convey an adequate 
idea of this musical treat by comparing it 
with any other we have been for some time 
acquainted with. It consisted principally of 
selections fromthe works of Sebastian Bach. 

The musicial world is not a little indebted 
to Mr. Wesley for affording them an oppore 
tunity of becoming better acquainted with 
ihe works of this great master, who was cer- 
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MR. WESLEY’S MUSICAL MORNING PARTY. 








tainly one of the greatest harmonists. As 
a fugueist, we do not hesitate to rank him 
before any other master that ever existed. 

The entertainment commenced with a 
prelude and fugue on the organ, which was 
distinguished by the usual intricacy and in- 
volution of parts, and by the unrivalled in- 
genuity of contrivance in the various imita- 
tions of the subject. 

The second piece was a sacred Motett, 
which in sublimity and pathos has seldom 
been equalled. ‘lhe vocal parts were sus- 
tained by Mrs. Vaughan, Master Buggins, 
Messrs. Goss, Evans, W.and J. Elliott, 
Hawes, and J. B. Sale. 

If we may venture to find fault with the 
productions of so great a composer, we think 
the expression of the music did not corres- 
pond with the words Suxa lacerentur terre 
mote fiant, &c. It was too calm and placid 
#0 convey any adequate idea of these words ; 
nor do we think it judicious in Mr. Wesley 
to have performed the passage which ex- 
presses the words Fulgura tonitrua, &c. 
so piano as he did, we know his acquaintance 
with the language precludes the possibility 
of his having done this but from a moment- 
ary inattention. 

Indeed we think it would have been bet- 
ter if the whole Motett had been accom- 
panied with the organ in preference to the 
piano forte. ‘The noble and spirited fugue, 
Sed reformati este, &c. lost considerably of 
its effect from this circumstance. In the or- 
gan Trio performed by Messrs. Wesley and 
Jacobs, we admired particularly that move- 
ment in which the pedals are so finely intro- 
duced. 

Besides the productions of Sebastian Bach, 
there were several compositions by S. Wes- 
ley, and a song by W. Linley. Of this song 
it is no light praise to say, it was heard with 
pleasure after the performance we have no- 
ticed. It was admirably sung by Mrs, 








Anacreon, 
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verity. 
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Vaughan; one passage in particular, at the 
words, “* Where the Dead of Ages sleep.” 
This would not have disgraced the pen of the 
most classical composer. 

‘Thomson’s Invocation to the Deity, set to 
music by Mr. Wesley, was delightfully sung 
by Mrs. Vaughan, and Messrs. Evans, 
Vaughan, and J. B. Sale, and deservedly met 


with an universal encore. 


In the present dearth of sterling composi- " 


tions, this would be a most acceptable pre- 
sent to the musical world. 

A Duetto, from Moore’s Translation of 
sung by Mrs. Vaughan and 
Master Buggins, displayed much of that 
tasteful melody, united with scientific harmo- 
ny, so much desired, and so rarely obtained. 

The Motetto on the fifth ecclesiastical 
tone was highly ingenious; and the manner 
in which Mr. Wesley has harmonised the 
chant at the end, has still higher claims upon 
our approbation. Tor the gratification of our 
readers, we subjoin the chant in its original 
state, and also as it was harmonised by Mr. 
Wesley. 

The Duett on the piano forte was per- 
formed by Dr. Crotch and Mr. Wesley. As 
we understand that Dr. Crotch had scarcely 
seen this composition! we shall not examine 
his share of the performance with critical se- 
We admire the Duett altogether, 
but we think it would have been much bet- 
ter without the light, we had almost said the 
trifling, passage, near the conclusion. 

The last piece was a Voluntary (extem- 
pore) on the organ. The fugue with which 
it finished was on atriple subject from Han- 
del’s Miserere Anthem. When we say that 
it was in Mr. Wesley’s usual great style, we 
know not how to pay a higher compliment. 

We shall only add, that upon the whole, 
this Morning Musical Entertainment was 
more calculated to please the real judges of 
music than any we ever witnessed, 
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THE theatre at the Haymarket was | 
quitted by the Covent Garden Company on 
Wednesday ‘the: 31st of May. The per- 
fermance was The Exile, and on its conclu- 
sion, Mr. Young came forward with an ad- 
dress, in which, with the usual acknowledg- 
ments, he expatiated on the gratitude of 
the proprietors for the encouragement they 
had received, while so situated as to be un- 
able to exhibit any dramatic piece with 
splendour and effect. He finished by as- 
suring the public that the new theatre would 
be opened on the 11th of September. 

The engagement of Madame Catalani 
for the new Covent Garden ‘Theatre, by 
Mr. Harris, appears to give general offence. 
It seems to be an unnecessary insult to na- 
tional feelings, that at the very moment in 
which this theatrical merchant, with a sorry 
triumph over his more helpless rival, be- 
stows the epithet of NATIONAL on his new 
theatrical shop, he should introduce a fo- 
reign piece of goods, contraband to mna- 
tional taste, and injurious to the encourage- 
ment of national talents. Are we to have 
an Opera Warehouse? Are we grown fit 
for nothing else? And are Shakespeare, 
Rowe, and Congreve to be entirely laid 
aside? If they are not, let Mr. Harris, 
for one season at least, rest his unrivalled 
hopes upon them, and upon the remains of 
British merit. By so doing, his Theatre 
may-indeed deserve the epithet of national, 
while the dramatic genius of Britain may 
feel that there is no necessity of opposing 
Noise, nonsense, and gewgaw, by extrava- 


_ Gance and processional splendor. 


ae 


The Drury-Lane Company closed their 
performances at the Lyceum with The 
Stranger, High Life below Stairs, and | 
The Prize. 


has objected to this scheme.—Mr. Sheri- 
dan proposed that his lottery should consist 
of 20,000 tickets at five guineas each.— 
The prizes would be certain determined 
sums, payable as annuities, with free ad- 
missions. 


eI 


The Company belonging to the Hay- 
market Theatre began their performances, 
on Monday June 5th, with Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife, in which Mr.S. Smith, 
from York, made his appéarance. 


i oe 


On Monday, June 26,_the Lyceum-The- 
atre was opened on the very agreeable plan 6f 
representing English Comic Operas; and we 
trust it will be cherished by the public asa 

| most valuable species of entertainment. Uni- 

| der good auspices it may be made the meatis 

of cultivating and improving our national 

taste, and of shewing that in scientific hands 

our language may be adapted to the sublime, 

as well as to the playful, in music. The The 

atre itself is uncommonly neat, and on @ 

stage which enables the actor to communi+ 

cate his expression, both to the eye and ear, 

without that distension of lungs and features 

that is so disgusting in the over-sized thea> 

tres, to which we have been, by an impolitic 

monopoly, so long condemned. Here the 

slightest gesture is remarked—the low whis+ 

per is heard; and therefore all the finer in+ 

flexions of the voice—all the varied werk-., 
ings of the countenance, have theif full and - 
just influence upon the heart. We shalt 
take the first opportunity of giving .our 
opinion on the merits of the vocal *per- 
formers. : 

The Lord Chamberlain has refused to 
grant a licence for the performance of Mr, 


Mr. Sheridan, it is said, has formed a Theodore Hook’s new farce of * Killing no 
plan for the rebuilding of Drury-Lane || jgurder,” and in consequence of such res 


eatre. His design depends on a lottery, | 


but it appedrs that the Lord Chancellor | 
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fusal the piece is withdrawn, 
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COSTUME 
For JULY 1809. 





Arter the splendour and elegance which 


a birth-day Costume must necessarily exhibit, 


the style and standard for fashionable adorn- 
ment may be considered as fixed for the sea- 
son; and beauty and elegance, taste and 
@race, may be said to have arrived at their 
The great variety which is dis- 


meridian. 
ie in every article of personal decora- 


ves ample scope to individual choice, 
as as to individual invention, 


brilliancy, and bustle. Masquerades, routs, 


dinner-parties, concerts, and balls, together 


with Vauxhall, and the summer-theatre$, 
agreeably divide the moments of our fa- 
shionables, and leave little room for reflection 
to intrude. In a week or two, however, 
the general migration will take place, and 
these gay and fascinating birds will take their 
accustomed flight to climes more congenial, 
which promise both novelty and health; 
some pluming their wings for the peace and 
tranquillity of their native groves, and others 
to inhale the salubrious air of the sea-coast, 
where nature and grandeur, art and simpli- 
city, sport in gay unison with each other. 
In the mean time, it is our boast to collect 
for our numerous correspondents, a delinea- 
tion of whatever is considered most elegant 
and fashionable in the several articles of fe- 
male adornment. We commence with the 
gut-door habit, and in this style of Costume 
we never remember to have witnessed a 
gteater variety or a more tasteful display. 
‘The robe pelisse, of single sarsnet or muslin ; 
the short cassock, ditto; the Austrian spen- 
cer, of various fanciful constructions ; French 
tippets ; white lace capuchins, and the scarf 
cloak of coloured sarsnet, trimmed with 
broad thread lace, hold the most conspicuous 
places in a fashionable wardrobe. The silk 
pelisse, however, we consider too decided 
and weighty an article for the summer 
months ; and they are at this time too general 
te take precedence of the more appropriate 


Inthe 
gay World, all is, at this moment, splendour, 





and delicate afticles in French lace cloaks, 
pelerines, and mantles, which are formed of 
materials of the lightest and most yielding fa- 
bric. 

A few gipsy-hats have lately made their 
appearance. amidst our fashionable pedes- 
trians, but they are by no means so general 
as in preceding seasons)s The Warpte 
BowNnET is on the decline.—Jt soon dashed 
out ils little day! The Mountain Bonnet, 
the Hunting Hat, the Grecian Poke, a few 
Cottage, and the simple Riding Hat, all of 
fine plaited moss, or matted straw, are se- 
verally adopted. Silk and satin bonnets of 
various fanciful constructions, and trimmed 
with full floss trimming, or appliqued lace, 
are observable in the evening-walk ; they are 
worn with a flower, or full plaitings of rib- 
bon, or lace, in front, and with a short lace 
veil. The long square veil is now partially 
appeating ; it is thrown negligently over the 
hair,, or over a close French cap of silk. In 
full dress, the hair is worn very flat, twisted 
in braids, or chords, and fastened in a kind of 
knots or rosette of curls at the back, or on one 
side of the head. In front, it is frequently 
waved across the temples, sometimes in ir- 
regular curls, sometimes in parting ringlets, 
and occasionally ala Madona. Bandeaus, 
diadems, and flowers, decorate the hair al- 
ternately, and there is scarce a cap or hat to 
be seen, in full-dress, but on females of ad- 
vanced years. These wear caps of the fancy 
turban order, ornamented with lace, jewel- 
lery, or flowers. Circassian robes, Roman 
tunics, and the flowing Turkish mantle 
robe, with Grecian drapery, all belong to 
this species of Costume, and take place of 
the simple round dress which is now more 
immediately confined to more simple and 
appropriate occasions. ‘The above-mention- 
ed robes are variously ornamented. We 
have observed the tunic very richly em- 
broidered in gold, siiver, or coloured silks, 
and worn over under-dresses of white goss 
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samer satin. ‘The Circassian appears to 
more advantage when bordered in silver 
and foil, and formed entirely of white crape 
or imperial net. We have been much at- 
tracted by a dress worn at a late splendid 
ball, by a female of acknowledged fashion, 
yank, and beauty. It was a Roman habit, 
with demi-traine, formed of pale pink Vene- 
tian net, and worn over a slip of white sars- 
net, the bottom of which was edged with 
large white beads, placed at small and equal 
distances, below which was a trimming of 
thread lace. The robe was rounded on the 
sides, and met immediately in front of the 
waist, where it was clasped with a diamond 
gone. The robe was trimmed entirely round 
with a most tasteful border formed of small 
rosettes of pink satin, with a large white 
bead in the centre, similar to those which 
bordered the bottom of the petticoat. The 
sleeve was short, and of the full Spanish 
form, edged with a lace, set on rather full. 
The head-dress was a diamond bandeau, 
with a rich drop in the centre of the fore- 
head @ V’antique. Necklace, earrings, and 

armlets, to correspond; shoes of pink satin 
_ trimmed with silver; gloves above the el 
how, of French kid ; a fan of carved ivory ; 
and a bouquet of jessamine and rose-gera- 
nium. Coloured silk net, ditto gold and ‘sil- 
ver in draperies, worn over satin, have a 
very rich and attractive effect, and are much 
introduced in full-dress, The short sleeve is 
now regaining its place, in this style of Cos- 
tume, to which it so properly belongs. The 
gowns are formed chiefly with frock backs, 
buttoned or laced, and sometimes confined 
with small clasps, or snaps, in jewellery. The 
length of the waist does not exceed a be- 
coming mediogrity among genteel women. 
The French cap of lace, the Austrian hood 
and tippet, of Paris net, or lace, worn with a 
flower in front of the hair, and clasped at 
the throat, together with the convent viel, 
are observed amidst the varieties which ap- 
pear at Vauxhall, and in the fashionable 
squares. There is little variety in the con* 


struction of the round or morning gown, ex- 
cept the peasant’s tunic of fine plain muslin, 
bordered with narrow scallopped or vandyke 
lace. This is a most becoming style of habit 
for a tall and well-formed woman. The 
cottage gown, made high in the neck with 
long sleeves, and buttoned in front, from the 
throat to the feet, is both convenient, and 
simply elegant. The solitaire for the neck 
is the most splendid ornament of its kind we 
ever witnessed. It is in the form of a large 
heart, composed of various coloured gems 
set in gold, and is suspended from a gold 
elastic chain of uncommon brilliancy and 
elegance. Buckles of diamond, steel, gold, 
or silver, take place of the clasp, and fre- 
quently the cestus is formed of a soft, ap- 
propriate ribbon, passed twice round the. 
waist, and tied in’a small bow, and ends in 
front or on ene side. With the embroi 

or lace stomacher, however, this ornai 
must be laid aside. The coloured shoe was 
never more generally adopted. In full-dress, 
a white slipper or sandal is more correct and 
elegant. The long glove is worn above the 
elbow, with the short sleeve, and of white 


French kid, ‘The short glove, for general 
wear, is most genteelof lemon-coloured 
black, or grey kid, York tan or Limerick. 
|The most prevailing colours are various 
shades of green lilacs and yellow. The most 


select, pale pink, grey, and pomona green. 


Eventnc Dress. 

A blush-coloured round dress, trimmed 
with frosted silver ; white satin front ; long 
sleeves; pearl necklace, bracelets, and ear- 
rings; the hair in full dress, ornamented 
with achéoron the same as the dress, with 
a pearl or diamond spray in front, “White 
satin shoes; white kid gloves; am ivory 
worked fan, 


Cup’s Dress. 
A cambrie dress, worked round the bor- 


der and neck with white - Dove-coloured 
shoes, 
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TO have gained a species courageous and. i 
docile as the Dog, is an acquisition of new 
power and faculties that were wanting to us. 
The machines and instruments” we have 
imagined for perfecting our othi@n:senses, and 
increasing their extent, do not comemear, 
even in point of utility, to. those ready-made 
machines Nature presents us. with; and 
which, by supplying the. imperfection of 
our smell, have supplied us with great,and 
everlasting means of conquering and reign~ 
ing: and the Dog, -faithful to man, will al-. 
ways retain a portion of empire,a degree of, 


ae to jiiaabied tlc Dog and aake . iva lose 
sightof his tract, he goes,comes, dnd ré- 
turns, the same way: he came. He re- 
bounds; he would faih-detactyhimself from 
the earth and/suppress: Spaces he jumps over 
roads and ditehes, swims across rivers, but 
still pursued, and not being able to annihilate 
his body, he endeavours to put another in its 
plate, by troubling’ the repose of a younger 
and less.experiencedneighbour, whom he 
-rouses, ahd makes-to fly away. with himseif 5 
and when they have confounded their tracks, 
‘when: he-belreves he has connected him to 
superiority, over other animalss he com- || his ill fortune, he quits him with still more 
mands them ; he reigns himself at the head | rapidity,than he joined him, to:make him’ 
ofthe flock ; he makes himselfbetter under- | the sole,object and victim of the dectived 
stood than the voice of the shepherd ; safety, |) enemys, But the Dog, “by that superiority 


order, and discipline ae the fruits of his ‘vi- \| which exéteise and education ‘have endowed’ 
him with, bysthat refined sentiment which + 
belongs.only to:himself, does not lose the obs 


ligence and activity ;, it is a people subject to | 
him which he conducts, protects, and against 
which he. never uses force but — 
pieace. 

It is more especially i in wal, Saint ani- }}.th 
mals that are enemies or independent, that | he 
his courage manifests itself, and hiss aint than 
gence displays itself in all its resources. Na- |p culat 
tural talents:here unite with acquired quali-jffrom a 
ties. So soon as the noise of arms is heard,i|f md! 
so soon as the sound of the hom,or the hunts- 
man’s voice, has given the'signal of - 
ing war, the Dog, burning with oo atl 
speaks his joy by the most lively x 5 |f bie 
he declares by his motions and cries, tapi i} 2 


ject of his pursbite 
He elears.up Common points, he unites 
ots. asnverse runnines of the clue; 
: ‘out by his acute smell all the wind- 
i, all the false routes cal 
aking him go astray, and fat 
: ‘the enemy for one that ig 
Taying triumphed over po- 
licy, he resumes his indignant emotions, rex 
doublesshig: dour,-atrives at length, attacks, 
g him to death, quenches in his 


iin! ie bifo huhting or war is co 
n an ma ! ‘Phe savage 2 
gt ‘than in) fightin 
mal “i + Tove flesh,” m4 


comnibles conquest. Afterwards, fella no others 
he endeavours to reconnoitre the country; to"Pmunting 
discover and surprise the enemy in his strong [pm 
hold ; he investigates his traces, follows them |P 2m 

step by step, and by different accents pointy a cod cat they are “stire of aoe a ‘hunt 
out the time, distance, kind, and even age, r a 7 Rika Foxes, wild 
of him he pursues, Intimidated, pressed, Dogs; ‘astemblé each’with: their kind, un- 
despairing to find safety in flight, the anjmal |{derstand, help, relieve Hether, and dis 
has likewise recourse to all his faculties, and || vide their prey, Bog hy 

opposes craft to sagacity. The resources of 
instinct arenever more admirable, Jn or- | 





(To be continued.) 
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MONTHLY REGISTER.. 


LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


LITERARY AND MUSICAL NOTICES. 


Ree een ete 


WE understand that a translation of Ma- 


dame de Genlis’s last Novel (Alphonse) is 


now in the press, and will be published, in 
the course of a few days, by Mr. Kentish. 
We are happy to announce to the medical 
word that there is at present in the press, 
anid speedily to be published, ‘« A Treatise 
on MorTIFICATION and its Cure, ona 
Plan entirely new, with numerous Cases and 
coloured Plates.”- It is expected to appear 
in November next: Ato, 
~Mr. James Norris Brewer has just com- 
menced an interesting Work of Descrip- 
tions, historical and architectural, of 
splendid’ Palaces and public Buildings, 
English and Forign, with biographical 
Notices of their Founders or Builders, and 
other eminent Persons. The Work will be 


handsomely printed in quarto, and the First 
Number (already before the public) con- 
tains engravings, by Parker and Storer, of 
Somerset House, and Linlithgow Palace. 


A Silver Medal, in commemoration of 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, designed 
and executed by eminent artists, has, we 
understand, been presented to the British 
Museum by some gentlemen. On one side 
there is a Portrait of William Wilberforce, 
Esq.: on the reverse, are several Figures, 
happily expressive of the truly Christian act 
of our legislature, in putting an end to that 
iniquitous traffic, 

Mr. Bradley, of Wallingford, has pre- 
pared, under the sanction of Dr. Valpy, a 
stries of Grammatical Questions, 

New editions, with considerable im. 
provements, of Mr. Lawrence’s ‘ Philo- 

_sophical and Practical ‘Treatise on Horses, 
&c.” are preparing. 

Dr. Mavor is about to produce a series 
of Catechisms on popular subjects. The 
* Mother's Catechism,” “ A Catechism of 
Health,” and another on ‘General Know- 
ledge,” will appear in a few days, and-be 
followed, rapid succession, by others, on 

English History, Uniyersal History, Geo- 


graphy, Animated Nature, Botany, The 
Laws and Constitution of England, The 
Bible, &c. 

We with pleasure congratulate the mu- 
sical world on the iftended early appear- 
ance of the following Works :—Three 
Trios for Two Flutes and Violoncello, by 
Mr. Dehmen.—Three Duetts for Two Vio- 
loncellos, in which is introduced the favourite 
Air of Sul Margine dun Rio,” by T. 
Powell—An Original Polacca, for the 
Flute or Patent Flageolet and Piano Forte, 
arranged as a Divertimento, by Joshua 
Ashley of Bath.—And Rodalphe’s Additions 
to Kruizor’s Studios for the Violin. Krut- 
zor leads at the Opera at Paris. i 

Mr. Webbe proposes publishing by sube 
scription a large Selection of his best Glees, 
with others which have never appearrd in 
print, in Three Volumes, as soon as the list 
of Subscribers shall amount to one hundred 
and fifty, 

We are in daily expectation of a_ musical 
treat from the pen of Mr. Shield, entitled, 
The Falls of the Clyde, the words by the 
Rey. Bate Dudley. It was introduced at 
the Vocal Concerts by Mr. Harrison. 

The Rev. Matthew Wilson, M. A; of 
| Trinity College, Cambridge, proposes ta 
| give private instructions on the Elementary 
Principles of Arts and Manufactures; on 
Government ; on the English Constitution ; 
and.on the Elements of general Science 5 
so far as they are connected with universal 
Commerce. The Rev. Mw. Wilson having 
been accustomed publicly to give instruct-" 
ons upon these elementary principles, offers 
his services to young gentlemen engaged: in 
commereial pursuits of the higher order. 
His method is to explain and illustrate the 
ablest authors to his pupils; and having 
thereby inculcated accurate ideas, he en- 
courages spontaneous discussion. By thus 
eliciting thought, while sentiment may be 
directed, and error combatted, he enables 


1 the juvenile intellect .to discriminate be«~ 
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tween rational argument and ingenious so- |’ structors, but we feel the propriety as well 


phistry. The, plan. is certainly judicious : 
conducted with persevering attention, it 
must, in a commercial conntry, enable the 
mind to grasp, at once, the various, but 
frequently combined, duties, of the mer- 
chant, the magistrate, and the legislator. 
It isnot our custom to expatiate so largely 
on the views of lecturers or private in- 


as necessity of such a plan, and we think 

| there is an interesting novelty in that pro- 
| posed by Mr. Wilson. If the execution can 
be rendered equal, in any degree, to the 
detail, we are certain that the community 
must be benefitted by every step that can 
tive publicity to thisplan. The Prospectus | 
states his residence No. 24, Cornhill. 
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DEATH OF HAYDN. 


Memtigemmmtaenreminetss cress 


We are sorry to inform our readers, that 
this celebrated composer, died on the 31st of 
May last, in Gumpendorff, at the advanced 
age ef 76. He was born at Rhorau, in 
Lower Austria, in 1733. He is justly consi- 
dered as the father of music inour day; for 
alshough in his youth he diligently studied 
the works of every great master, ancient and 
maodern, his transcendent genius soaring above 
them all; soon:called the attention of the 
whole musical world upon himself; all ad- 
miring him, first for the beauty, boldness, 
and originality of his works, and afterwards 
regarding him as the best model for study 


and imitation. Far from being actuated by 
the impulse of envy, he was never heard to 
speak of his numerous imitators, whose airy 
productions, more suited to the indolence of 
some, and the weak musical capacity of 
others, seemed to supplant the original in 
the public esteem, without allowing them 
all the merit they possessed. ‘To enter into 
a description of his works, bothas the great 
est master of the art, and as a private cha- 
racter, would exceed our limits. We shalt 
perhaps take an opportunity of characteriz- 


ing his peculiar excellences in a future nume 
ber. 
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Tue wheats in several counties, and par- 
ticularly in some parts of Norfolk, do not 
Jook so well as they did. Inthe Western 
part of the latter county, nearly three hun- 
dred acres have been ploughed up since 
April; and so many of those which remain, 
have such an unfavourable aspect, as gives 
the farmer great reason to suppose he will 
not reap more than two-thirds of a crop. 
"The later sown barleys stand greatly in need 
cf rain, as do those early deposited ; but on 
light lands, the former, more especially, must 


suffer. The beans look well, and in generab 
are very clean. The pea-crop has exhibited 


a Most promising appearance till within these: - 


few days, when the aphides, or lice, made 
their appearance, and beginning their preda- 
tory attacks, occasioned much alarm, fearful 
the dry weather should continue. If this be 
the case, the utility of Mr. Paul’s machine, 
to catch them, cannot be. too highly recom 
mended, that having in a few hours caught 
the astonishing quantity of fourteen stone 
weight, fourteen pounds to the stone, thus 
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saving the crop.—(See Holkham Sheep 
Shearing.) The fallows have worked re- 
markably well, the season having been most 
favourable for that purpose, and particularly 
for carting manure. Here we consider it 
our duty to call the attention of our Agricul- 
tural readers, to the machine invented by 
Mr. Blyth of Norwich, to drill horse ma- 
nure, deposit the seed and cover it with 
fresh earth at the same time. Turnip-sowing 
has generally commenced, and in many parts 
the crop already begins to appear. Potatoes 
Jook as well as were ever remembered ; as 
do carrots. In some parts of the inundated 
fens the melancholy prospect which so long 
prevailed is altering for the better ; and now 
there are hopes that some hundred acres in 
the Isle of Ely may be brought into cultiva- 
tion for a crop next year. ‘The layers of 
clover and saintfoin have generally been cut, 
and are in excellent order for stacking. ‘The 
former is a good swaith, except on very light 
lands, where they languished for want of 
moisture. The latter being enabled to en- 
dure drought, and flourishing more on dry 
avils, is proportionably better. It ought to 
be particularly noted that saintfoin should be 
gathered in small cocks as immediately after 
the scythe as the weather will permit, be- 
ing then a of superior quality: but when 
it lies on the ground without being so heap- 
ed, exposed to the wind and the sun, the 
leaf crumbles off, the juicy and nutritive 
quality of the plant exudes, and thereby loses 
its greatest value. The grass in the water- 


fed cattle being now slaughtered, and grass 
beasts getting to market, the prices may be 
said to besomewhat lower. Stock has been 
selling from 5s. 6d. to 6s. per stome, the 
early part of the month: but now they are 
declined in value, and do not fetch more 
than from 5s. 3d. to 5s. 9d. Col. Cunning- 
ham, who last year offered to supply, from 
the north, the southern counties with Scotch 
cattle, on commission, then received many 
orders from the best graziers ; and he has ex- 
ecuted his commissions so satisfactorily, that 
his orders this season have been quintupled. 
Wool does not appear to be worth quite so 
much- money; and although South Down 
has been quoted as high as four guineas per 
tod, yet we cannot trace the assertion to any 
good foundation. A little reduction, we 
think, may have taken place, for the pur 
chasers will not give so much money: but 
since clipping, so few purchases have been 
made, that probably no standard price will 
be declared till after some of the great wool 
fairs, a few weeks hence.—The corn mar- 
kets have fallen. Wheat has declined, and 
is a very dull trade. Good barley is scarce, 
but yet the prices are not higher, although 
the trade is a little brisker. Beans continue 
steady. Oats also are a heavy sale, and 
lower. Turnip seed is selling at from 20s. 
to 35s. per bushel. The Swedish turnip is 
much approved: indeed it was stated by 
Mr. Lindley, at the Holkham Sheep-Shear- 
ing, that in Norfolk he had sold sufficient 
seed for 600 acres, and 300 in Bedfordshire ; 

































meads-(many of which were fed in the 
spring, from the 10th of March to the 10th 
of May, although shut up only six weeks 
for mowing) promise the most abundant 
crops, some of which are estimated at not 
less than from two to three, and three and a 
half tons per acre. The most prevailing 
grasses, and which are the best, being the 
rough and smooth-stalked meadowgrass.— 
The cattle markets have been very high, 
not only for prime beef and fat mutton, but 
also for halfefat stock, However, the stall- 





and so generally was this valuable root com- 
ing into cultivation, that the seed had ob- 
tained 7s. per pound. Messrs. Mackie, of 
Norwich, likewise have sold great quanti- 
ties. It is the opinicnof an excellent prac- 
tical farmer, that one of the most certain 
methods of securing a turnip crop from the 
fly, is to sow from six to. seven pints:per 
acre, affording a greater. abundance of food 
for them, and thus leaving more plants for 
the hoe. 
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REPORT OF DISEASES 


IN THE PRACTICE OF A PHYSICIAN TO A PUBLIC MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 
FROM THE 2OTH OF MAY TO THE 20TH OF JUNE 1809. 








ACUTE DISEASES. 


NED fo 01g. o ast ba 000% os Si 
Scarlatina Anginosa Ss Wl Bsecaice ator ecerer steel 
itn binennsepoen<s .. 6 
0 RR Ee ee 5 
Rheumatismus Acutus ........... 2 
Peripneumonia .........- Geeese 


1 
Cynanche Tonsillaris...........-.4 
Synochus. .. 222s. scecccccccees 
I gin Adi csatiariedrestcetgin a 
ee ee aa ae 

CHRONIC DISEASES. 

na Oey eee 
Tussis et Dyspnoea...........-- 10 
eer 
Rheumatismus Chronicus..........5 
Rheumatismus Arthriticus.........3 


re id n.s-etecaloiele: atau an 
Cephalalgia et Vertigo.......... 10 
Phthisis Pulmonalis........... ud 


DgmeRERcs- cccascccsccces son cG 
Gastrodynia 2... 000 cccesccce es eS 


SPINNER 0. 6.5.0 00 bed 00 sels vos 2 
OE COPET TT aise ote 
Chorea Sancti Viti............0. 1 
BN ed Go sig-dl cacak ls ccleWweldieds ccd 
PNR ss Si hacitle Cie wee ore 3 
IIE §6 or. 65 '. Sisicin ds We Sig's +8 
Hematemesis.......... Vicwomeull 
NM Oe er eae 3 
Or er. rere ‘a 
SN KG% atiatale Saethaieiscteia Pare 
Meee CMEORGL::« oinc'o sisi ook cine & 
PPPS. COPEL EET E 3 
eR OE ORS 
Amenorrhea ............ pdt ee 


Batices Wetri'. os vic ce cscscics viecaed 


Since our last Report, diseases have di+ 
minished in frequency and in importance, 
The season is healthy, and many families 
have already quitted their town residences 
for the country. Several cases of head-ache 
and vertigo have occurred, and some of 
them were attended with much debility and 
occasional fainting fits. Crowded mid- 
night assemblies are very productive of this 
| species of complaint, especially when the 

weather is sultry, and the apartments are 
| not well ventilated. ‘The languor and faint- 
|} ness which would be occasioned in such 
|} circumstances are for a short time counters 
l! acted by the excitement caused by the hil- 
| arity, the conversation, and the amusements 
|| of the evening: but in proportion as the 
nerves have been excited, the state fof de- 
pression which succeeds is great, and energy 
is only to be restored by repose or by stis 
muli, If this dissipation, or, as it is more 
frequently termed, innocent amusement, be 
persevered in, the consequences become 
permanent, and irremediable nervous dis- 
eases destroy the constitution, and affect a 
remote posterity. 

The medicines usually applied in these 
cases, under the imposing title of Nervous 
Medicines, operate as drams: they afford, 
indeed, temporary relief, and raise the 
droeping spirits to some degree of vigour; 
but when long continued, they destroy the 
functions of the stomach, occasion fits, 
palsy, and apoplexy—in short, they are 
most productive and fatal agents of dis 
ease. ‘ 
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